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A SERMON, | 
e the “Boston Association of Univer- 


Delixered befor Mass. Dec. 5th, 1832. 


galists,” at Roxbury, 
BY SEBASTIAN STREETER, 


Pastor of the First UniversalistSociety ia Boston, Mass. 


:-=" he priesthood being changed, 
bre te Sas oetteohe a change also of the 
daw.”’—Hebrews vii: 12. 

{ address you this morning, brethren, in 
compliance with a vote of the Boston Asso- 
eiation at its last session. 


alesign \of the appropriated discourse on | 


these occasions we are all well acquainted. 


is to refresh the memories.end stir up the 
feelings of the brethren in the ministry, with 
respect to their duties and responsibilities, as 


Avoiding, therefore, all attempts to make 
a display © \ y 
aber it should be the aim of the preacher 
not only to point out the duties and designs 


‘ christian ministry, but also the best | 
= | covenant was a good one, for the time, and 


means of advancing its interests, and, more 
especially, under the peculiar exigences of 
particular times aud places. 

In the present discourse, I propose to take 
a contrasted view of the Jewish and Chris- 
tian ministries in general, and then point out 
some of the characteristics of one demand- 
ed by Universalism, and, especially, by the 
present state of it in New England. 
This is not, perhaps, the most important 
topic which might have been selected; but 
still, that it is one of very considerable im- 
portance,all,{ apprehend, who have duly con- 


sanguine; but however this may be, I shall 


‘be able to make it subserve the. objects 1 | 


have in view by way of accommodation, 
and this, at any rate, will be a lawful use ot 
it, and one too, in accordance with the ac- 
knowledged rules of sermonizing. 

It is supposed to be the language of Paul, 
and like most of the writings of this apostle, 
its character is argumentative. “For the 
priesthood being changed, there is made of 
necessity a change also of the law.” This 
is sound reasoning. With respect to any 
enterprize whatever, if a principal thing be 
changed, one of vital importance, and with- 
out which the undertaking cannot move suc- 
cessfully onward, it is perfectly evident that 
other things must likewise be so changed as 
to agree with it, or the project itself will be 
defeated. This is true as a universal rule. 
It is not so properly a matter of choice, as 
one of imperious necessity. ‘The reason of 
this, it would seem, is perfectly plain, and 
not less so in reference to theological, than to 
secular pursuits. FE.very religious sect, and 
every system of religious doctrine, requires 
means to advance its interests, correspond- 
ing to its own nature and designs. In order 
to prosper, therefore, every sect of religion- 
‘ists must have a ministry, peculiar, in some 
iimportant respects, to itself. 

A Pagan ministry would be unsuitable to 
any sect of Mahometans. A Mahometan 
ministry would be unsuitable to any sect of 
Jews. A Jewish ministry would be unsuita- 
‘ble to any sect of christians; and a ministry 
which would be suitable to one denomina- 
tion of christians, would be equally unsuita- 
‘ble to another, the views and objects of 
which were, in several leading respects, es- 
sentially different. These are facts too pal- 
pable to require proof. They are self-evi- 
dent propositions; and on the same parity of 
reasoning, it will obviously fellow, that the 
same denomination, at one time, and under 
a peculiar combination of circumstances, 
must require a ministry different, in some 





respects at least, from one which would be 
suitable to it at another time, and under 
j another combination of cireumstances. Nor 
is the case less plain, that, if a priesthood or 
ministry be changed, the law by which it is 
Pagans must be correspondingly changed. 
This Is not, we have already remarked, a 
thing which may, or may not be done, as the 
pleasure or caprice of the priesthood may 
be-for or against it, No, it is absolutely in- 
“ispensable. ‘The objects of the new ar- 
rangement cannot be attained without it. 
his is the doctrine of the text. “The 
priesthood being changed, there is made of 

hecessity a change also of the law.” 
*h. gig? » which the text particularly re- 
a - probably, that which restricted the 
P “ ood, under the Mosaic economy, to 
~ ouse of Aaron. An account of his ap- 
tment to the sacerdotal office: and of the 
fans and forms of his and his sons conse- 
eee to be we have in the 28th and 29th 
oer oar In the latter, it is said, 
Seosaeal Bata ey . ce shall be theirs for a 
Athroaghen po another place it is add- 
Shout their generations,” mean- 


ng, nodoubt, while th 
becontinued in fu ~ — covenant should 


With the leading | 


ervants of the Lord Jesus Christ. | 


f superior talents and acquire- | gre 
| ject of this change was the substitution of 


sidered it,will readily allow. With respect to | 
the appropriateness of the text, | am not very | 


pose of God, and one too, clearly revealed, 


‘that the reign of the Messiah, or which is t ‘ ; 
‘the same thing, that christianity, should ul- | of an entire and everlasting purification of 


timately supercede the Mosaic dispensation. 
This “had no glory,” and was of no further 
use, after the gospel was introduced, and its 
reign fully established. Then, it had “wax- 
ed old and was ready to vanish away.” 
Such is the primary and restricted mean- 
ing of the phrase—‘there is made of neces- 


sity a change also of the law;” but still, this | 


is not its whole meaning, The law, with 
respect to the priesthvod, was not changed, 


merely for the sake of a change in the fami- | 


ly from which those who ministered at the 
alter should be selected. God had other, and 
infinitely more important objects in view.— 
He aimed chiefly at a radical and thorough 


change in the doctrines, forms, and leading | 


purposes of the ministry. Indeed, in all 
instances of a change of ministry, wheth- 
er in religious or political concerns, the ob- 
ject is to remedy some defect; to remove 
‘some embarrassment; or, to introduce a 
“, and what is deemed to be a better 
‘course of measures. It is so in the present 
Case, 

The apostle describes, in the text and con- 
text, the change of the ministry from the 
Aaronic to the christian; and the great ob- 
he calls 


christianity for Judaism. These 
The first 


the first and second covenants. 


with respect to the objects, for which it was 
designed; but, when considered as a final 
dispensation, it had many essential defects. 

The ministry, likewise, which was insti- 
'tuted for this government, was good in its 


place, and during the period allotted to it; | 
if viewed as the final medium of 


| but, 
communicating a knowledge of the Divine 


favor to man, it was materially defective. 


| This, it is easy to see, was inseparable from | 
The latter | 


| the circumstances of the case. 
| must be defective in the same respects, and 
to the same extent, as the former. But in 
what did these defects consist? 


other things, in the nature, character, and 
designs of the dispensation itself; and in the 


*) doctrines, forms, and objects of the minis- 


'try under it. The very nature of the Mo- 
saic economy, in other words, of the “‘first 
covenant,” was defective. It was exceed- 
ingly partial, and if I may so speak, materi- 

'al. It extended to a single nation only, and 
with respect even to this nation, it exerted 
an external, instead of an internal influence. 


and it did effect one; but it was an outward, 
not an inward reformation. It aimed at the 
production of a fair, and even imposing ex- 
terior; but it meddled not with the affections 


the mind. Indeed, it was not designed to 
/reach and purify the heart—the seat of mor- 
| al feelings and motives, desires and actions. 

Its character also was essentially, and in 
the highest degree, ceremonial. The service 
it required, ‘consisted in meats and drinks, 





imposed on the Jewish people until the time 
of reformation,” that is, the change of the 
dispensation and ministry from the Jewish 
tothe christian. ‘The gifts and sacrifices 
which it offered, day by day, could not make 
those who did the service perfect, as per- 
taining to the conscience.” This covenant, 
in fact, ‘made nothing perfect.” It could 
not put away sin. It could not impart real 
holiness. It could not, therefore, give spir- 
itual life to the mind here, nor awaken with- 
in it the rational hope of life eternal here- 
after. These things it could not do, nor 
were they within the scope of its original de- 
sign. 

God did not intend the ceremonial law as 
an ultimate economy; but, as one introduc- 


sation under the Messiah. Paul calls it, 
It was not appointed as the great moral Pre- 
ceptor under whosetuition the spiritual and 
moral education of man should be perfect- 
ed; but as a kind of under teacher—a sort 
of usher, whose office it was, to give some 
primary and elementary lessons—enough, 
merely to qualify the pupil for a higher and 
more perfect grade of instruction. It was, 
simply. “the shadow ofgood things to come,” 
not the very substance of the things them- 
selves; no, but a preliminary arrangement 
for the introduction of a better order of 
things. 

Now these circumstances, to mention no 
more, certainly exhibit very obvious and se- 
rious defects in the ceremonial economy. 
They justify the apostle in pronouncing it 
‘faulty, and, ready to vanish away,” to 
make room for a more substantial and per- 


furnished by christianity. The gospel sup- 
plies an effectual remedy for those we have 
noticed, and for every other defect in the 
first or ceremonial covenant. 

Its natureis essentially benevolent and im- 
partial. It extends its favor, and the inter- 
positions of its power, not to the Jew only, 
but to the Gentile also; not to one nation 
only, but to “every nation, and kindred, and 


| 


to reglate all the motives and pursuits of the 
mind, It seeks, in «© word, nothing short 


and destination, as disclosed by the teach- | 


ings of Christ and his apostles, are materially | of bis power, 


God—of his nature and relations—his duties and operations by his wisdom, and aided on- 


ward to its final results by the interposiiiv.. 
Such, to deseribe it in the 


at variance with those of our neighbors.— most general terms, is the ministry, and the 


I answer, they consisted, among many | 


It sought, it is true, to effect a reformation, | 


of the soul—with the spirit and temper of | 


and divers washings, and carnal ordinances, | 


tory to a more spiritual and perfect dispen- | 


“Qur schoolmaster to bring us to Christ.” | 


} 


‘the very fountain of moral principles in 
|man—to give him new and bobler teclinge— 
to work a radical and enduring reformation 

in all his spiritual and social powers—to 
| awaken within him higher and more gener- 

ous impulses—to inspire him with holier 
| and more god-like desives and purposes— 
and, to arm him with resolution and moral 
them out into the 


_ strength sufficient to earry t 
life. In fine, its 


intercourse and habits o 
ultimate aim is, to “bring life and immor- 
tality to light,” as the final portion of all 
_men, at the hand of their Maker; and, even- 
‘tually, to prepare them all for its possession 
and never ending enjoyments. 

Such bein the distinguishing nature, 
character and designs of christianity, it is 
| easy to poremire that itrequired a ministry 

essentially different frow that under the first 
‘covenant. From the ,jrtore of the case, 
| that partook of all tlre ae 


| which it was confined. “The time, however, 
| to which I am limited, will not allow me to 

dwell upon this branch of the subject. The 
remarks already made on the imperfections 


of the ceremonial economy will, in a great | 
) measure, supersede the necessity of such a 
They will very naturally suggest | ble extent, if it would, and that it would not, 


labor. 


| the defects of the ministry which was spe- | even if it could. 


| cially adapted to its genius and character. 


| 


| that the christian ministry was substituted 
| for that of Aaron, because it was so consti- 


| tuted as to supply all its defects, and to ac- | tations so utterly groundless. 


fect of the dispen- | 
| sation for which it was instituted, and to | 


| It must suffice then briefly to observe, | things. 


They, in fact, form almost, if not quite, a 


ages. The system of doctrine which we 
hold and teach, is thought by the generality 
of the christian community to be another 


by the Son of God and his accredited mes- 
sengers, 

We require a ministry, therefore, in man 
respects, peculiar to ourselves—one whie 
is calculated to advance the interests of the 
cause we have espoused, by disseminatin 
a correct knowledge of our sentiments; an 
by elevating and widening the sphere of their 
influence. This, however, cannot be done 
by any of the popular ministries of the age. 

he Calvinistic ministry cannot do it. The 
Arminian ministry cannot do it. No partial 
ministry whatever can do it. We might as 
well expect to “gather grapes of thorns, or 
figs of thistles.”” Nothing can be plainer 
than that any ministry, the very nature, and 
constitution, and aims of which, are at va- 
riance with our distinguishing principles and 
opinions, could not advance our interests, as 
a religious denomination, to any considera- 











Such a result is impossi- 
'ble in the very nature and tendency of 

Popular feelings and habits also, strongly 
admonish us against the indulgence of exeep- 
It is constant- 


complish all the high purposes of the Divine | ly alleged against our denomination, that its 


mercy. The change, therefore, of the min- 
istry from Jewish to Christian, embraced 


a change also in the leading doctrines, forms, | 
Without this, | 
| solemn and so deeply concerned about the | 


and designs of the ministry. 
the whole process would have been puerile 
and useless. No substantial benefits could 
have resulted from it. 
might as well have remained in force. 


istry, to carry into operation a radical change 
in doctrine—in the forms of worship, and, 
| in the leading objects of public, religious in- 
struction. 

There were prominent and highly impor- 
tant differences in the very natures and con- 
| stitutions of the Jewish and christian min- 
istries. Like the dispensation 





‘tial, and all its benefits and hopes were con- 


| fined to a small part of mankind—that of | 
| they preach, is the love of God, and “the | to be 


the latter, was impartial, and extended its 
benefits and hopes to all mankind. The 


| worship required by the former, consisted | 
chiefly in the punctilious observance of a | 
| prescribed routine of external forms and | 
ceremonies which had little or nothing to do | 
with the affections and motives of the heart, | 


or, with the ordinary, moral duties of life— 
the latter, directed the chief attention of the 
worshipper to the temper and disposition of 
the mind—te the eulture and discipline of 


the soul, the seat of religious sentiments and | 


resolutions—to ‘“‘worship the Father in 


spirit and in truth.” 


| ministry is novel and singular—that its cler- 


, iy ministry, which meets the sentiments, 


gospel than that which was held and taught | 


| gy do not preach nor pray like others—and, | 


that neither they nor their congregations ap- 
pear like others. They are not, it is said, so 


| services of public worship; and equally so 


| deny them. 


itself, the | 
| doctrine of the former, was exceedingly par- | 


| 
| 
' 


on their return home. 
Now these things are all true. We donot 
We cheerfully admit them.— 
We wish not to alter them. ‘They are pre- 
cisely as we would have them. No real 


Universalist ever did or ever will preach, or | he has already done. 


perfect contrast with the popular opinions of | or can subserve the present and ultimate 
the age, and of the religious world in all | aims of the order of Universalists, 


_ But I must ask your patience to a deserip- 
tion of this ministry more in detail. I wish 
to survey it in its component pi: ts—to delin- 
eate some of its constituent and more prom- 
inent characteristics, My description will 
refer to a general ministry, not to any de- 
tached member of it. In the first place, then, 
| I observed,— 
| 1. Universalism demands a truly evangel- 
ical ministry. By this, I do not mean an or- 
' thodox ministry, in the popular acceptation of 

this term. No, I mean one which rests, ex- 
clusively, on the plain and distinguishing 
principles of the gospel of Christ—one 
which is built, solely, upon truth: and not 
apon truth only, but upon revealed truth; 
and not upon revealed truth only, but upon 
revealed truth as it isin Jesus. Paul says, 
“I was ordained a preacher and an apostle, 
I speak the truth in Christ and lie not.’ 
Such should be the voice uttered by the 
ministry of Universalists; and this voice 
should be echoed and re-echoed by every 
preacher throughout the order. A calcula- 
ting and time-serving policy is hostile to its 
unearthly and lofty spirit and objects. It 
comes not within its province to speculate 
upon probabilities and improbabilities—to 
inquire whether an opinion will be popular 
or unpopular—whether it has been held, or 
rejected, by ancient councils and fathers—by 
modern synods, and doctors, and theological 
institutions—or, whether its moral tendency 
will be good or bad, licentious or purifying 
—but, whether it is a plainly revealed truth 





‘ 
' 


| of the gospel—and if it be, to proclaim it, 


| salvation of their own souls, or that of the | 
The old _ priesthood | souls of poor, perishing sinners around them. 
But | They look smiling, and cheerful, and happy, 
it was the chief design in the change of min- | on their way to church; while engaged in the 


| sequences must be salutary. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


far and wide, fearless of consequences, or 
rather, with a firm confidence that its con- 
For the influ- 
ence of the great and distinguishing doc- 
trines of the gospel, upon the moral charac- 
ters and habits of mankind, the christian 
ministry is by no means responsible. ‘This 
is a concern which rests solely, upon the au- 
thor of christianity itself, and he will see to 
it, that no serious evils shall result from their 
religious and moral tendency. This, indeed, 
All the peculiar truths 


pray, or hear, or feel, or appear, like any | of the gospel exert upon the heart and life a 


zimitarian, Who has imbibed the spirit, and 
is moved by the inspiration of his sentiments. 


| 


The leading theme of Universzlists, when | 


blessings he has commanded, even life for- 


evermore’’—that of Limitarians, his wrath, | 


and the curse he has denounced, even death 
eternal. 


ask. Universalists always feel 
and happy, from the influence oftheir hopes 
and confidence—Limitarians are generally 
dull and wretched, from their doubts and 
apprehensions. Universalists wear on their 
countenance the smile of uniform serenity 
and joy, from the assurance of the complete 


Tithes, and fasts, and the repetition of | triumph of their Lord and Master—Limita- 


long prayers, it did not recognize as pure 
and undefiled religion—the offering of ac- 
ceptable worship to God. No, but a strong, 
intense, and practical love of God and of 


encouraged; the sphere and dominion of 
which it sought to extend. 

The leading designs of public, religious 
instruction under these two ministries were 
equally different. The Jewish, 
instructing some only, and making some only 
perfect in the knowledge and love of God— 
the christian, aimed at “teaching every man, 
and warning every man in all wisdom, that 
it might present every man perfect in Christ 
Jesus.” 





tangible and condensed form, let it be re- 
marked, that, the Jewish ministry was chief- 
ly employed in teaching the people what 
they were—how sinful and worthless—and, 


in urging upon them what they themselves | 


must do, to escape the wrath and judgments 


man—this was the religion and the worship | 
which the christian ministry demanded and | not be measured. 


aimed at | 


But to exhibit the contrast in a still more | 


rians, the gloomy aspect of deep concern 


and distress, from their fear and dread of | 


his almost entire defeat. The difference, 
| therefore, as we cannot but perceive, is im- 
mense. It is utterly inconceivable. It can- 


Surely then, our ministry is, and, from 
the nature of the case, must be, essentially 
| different from that of any other denomina- 
tion of christians; and, if we are not greatly 
mistaken, it is as preferable, as it is dissim- 
ilar—as much more purifving and useful.— 
Its creations are ail benevolent, and holy, 
and delightful. ‘They are uniform and du- 
| rable, because, awakened in the heart by a 
| persuasion of infinite purity and love in God, 
| But not to pursue these comparisons further, 
I will remark, once for all, that the differ- 
/ence between our ministry and that of our 
Limitarian neighbors, is, in substance, very 
| similar to that which existed beetween the 
| christian and Jewish ministries. 
The great burden of Limitarian preach- 
| ing is directed to an alarming description of 


of God, and to secure his favor and salva- | the deplerable condition of sinners—the en- 
tion: On the other hand, the christian minis- | tire depravity of their nature—the incorrigi- 


try was chiefly employed in teaching the 
people what God was—what He had done 
for them in his works and in his word—es- 
pecially, inthe unspeakable gift of his bless- 
ed Son—and, what He must still do for 
| them, and certainly would do, to save them 
| from their sins—to redeem them from death 
|—and, to raise them all, eventually, toa 
| state of immortality and glory. From these 
| considerations, it earnestly urged it upon all 
men, as their reasonable duty, to believe in 


| ble perverseness of their wills—the unremit- 





fect dispensation; and this dispensation was | God, as their Father and Friend—to confide ‘ ndee 
in his grace—to love and to serve him with | ef our public communication. 


cy—their utter inability to do any thing, of 
themselves, to avert the fearful doom that 
awaits them, the endless damnation of their 
souls, 

But very different, indeed, is the burden 
The great, 


} 


all their hearts; and complete their duties, | and all-absorbing theme of our preaching is 


as christians, to love their fellow creatures 
as they did themselves. 


Such are a few of the dissimilitudes be- | 


tween the Jewish and christian dispensations 


| and ministeries; and on a review of them, t , 
| no one, it would seem, can avoid perceiving | the eternal salvation of the race of man from 


| the expediency, and even necessity, of sub- all sin, and sorrow, and death. We dwell, 


the infinite and changeless love of God in 
Christ Jesus—the extension and endless con- 


| works—what He has done—what He is now 
| doing—and, what He will hereafter do, for 


| not only with high interest and pathos, but 


Universalists “pray in faith, no- | 


| 


ting sinfulness of their lives—the imminent | cess of our denomination. 
danger they are in of losing forever their | are singular. 
immortal souls—what they must do, to make | ly offensive. j 
their peace with God and escape his eternal | the popular habits of thinking and feeling 
displeasure, and, to impress them deeply, on religous subjects. 
with a sense of their entire, moral impoten- | 


tinuance of his tender mercies over all his | 


pores influence. ‘Sanetify them, said 
Jesus, through thy truth—thy word is truth.” 
Let your ministry, therefore, be what it ought 
the distinct and fearless expression 
of the great, sublime and sanctifying truths 
of our Master’s gospel. 

2. Universalism demands an affectionate 
ministry. Our sentiments are distinguished 


thing doubting—Limitarians, without faith, by very enlarged views of the Divine love 
doubting almost every thing for which they | and compassion, as revealed in the mission 
cheerful | and doctrine of Jesus. 


We believe that 
God’s love is infinite and eternal—that it 
embraces all hunvan beings with the affection 
of a Father to his children, and with an un- 
changeable determination to put away all 
their follies, and sins, and miseries—and, 
eventaally, to make them all perfectly hap- 
py. This impartial love of God is commen- 
| ded to the world, in the mission of Christ; 
and this high and merciful determination, 
| clearly revealed in the gospel of his kingdom. 
| The knowledge of these amazing truths is 
| the only thing, as we believe, which will 
| lead sinners torepentance—which can effec- 
| tually subdue their will—regenerate their 
hearts—and save them from the love and 
dominion of sin, and, consequently, from its 
guilt and condemnation. 
~ It is the leading object, therefore, in the 
| ministry of Universalism, to disseminate this 
| knowledge—to impress it deeply upon the 
understandings and hearts of simners, Its 
aim is to subdue by mercy instead of wrath; 
to win by kindness instead of driving souls 
to Christ by force. Our ministry should, of 
course, be prominently marked by a mild, 
insinuating, and affectionale administration. 

Compared with those by which it is oppo- 
sed, it should be sparing in its threatenins 
and denunciations, and unsparing in its use 
of the promises and grace of the gospel. 

3. Universalism demands an intelligent 
ministry. With respect to New England, 
‘this demand is imperious—it is absolutely 
‘indispensable to the respectability and suc- 
Our opinions 
To many, they are exceeding- 
They come in contact with 





They are revolution- 
ary, and, therefore, naturally excite distrust 
and opposition. We live in_ the midst of a 
refined and highly cultivated population.— 
Here a false, but popular, theology has driv- 
| en down its stakes deeply into the minds of 
the people; and here also infidelity and skep- 
‘ticism have unfurled their banners, and 
thrown down the guantlet against all religions, 
| and all the existing institutions of society.— 
| Universalists occupy a space between these 
two hostile powers. We must contend 
against both; and they range in their ranks 
|men of naturally shrewd and powerful 
| minds; and minds too, highly enriched by 
| the treasures of literature and science, both 
ancient and modern. 
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tongue, and people, under the whole heav- | stituting the latter for the former. To ac- 
ens.” It is the finishing medium of His | complish the high purposes of Heaven in | 
grace who is all wise, omnipotent, and im- | the creation of man—the improvement and 
mortal. Its spirit pervades both heaven and | ultimate perfection of his nature and char- 
earth. It is, therefore, perfectly suited to | acter, there was a moral necessity for a | 


with and ever-growing confidence and de-| This mighty and unequal contest must be 
light, upon the felicitous results of the | carried on, chiefly, by our clergy. They 
coming and meditation of Christ—his mira- | must lead the way in every conflict, and, es- 


cles and teachings—the richness and effica- | pecially, in every pitched battle, They must, 
Knowledge 


i y this law, the priesthood was secured to 
_— and his sons, during the whole con- 
nce of the Mosaic dispensation. Aaron 


asa de i i 
A sean gy of the tribe of Levi, and 


Aaronic priesthood was, j 
” ir et of Levi. Hence, in the cv 
: a ed—“The Levitical priesthood.” 
- I tay was originally designed to 
. ~ be another, and more perfect one, 
igh cak uction and establishment of the 
"Peg vig which rested “upon better 
hitiet ~ it was to be changed for that of 
Ban e “not after the order of Aaron, 

er the order of Melchisedeck.”” 

. So elgg ber place, it was, of course, 
eted abrogate the statute which re- 
Seresthood to the house of Aaron, 
. which wenn, Priest; and, to substitute 
we re allow the new High Priest 
r a ee ministers from any 
nd pr Ft amily, which his wisdom 
leh be might suggest. And this 
one, We perceive, with the strictest 


the intellectual and moral nature of man, 
and also to his condition, wants and destina- 
tion. Its adaptation is not to the outward, 
but “the inner man,” and it has power to 
enlighten and exalt, sanctify and perfect it. 
Its character is not material and ceremo- 
nial, but spiritual and divine. It takes hold 
of the very heart. It works upon the no- 
blest department of our nature—upon the 
imperishable mind. It is this which chiefly 
makes the man, and which is wholly the 
subject of religious culture and discipline, of 
duty, and hope, and permanent felicity. 
The leading design of christianity is in 
perfect accordance with its nature and char- 
acter, and in this respect also, it supplies a 
defect in the ceremonial laws. It aims at 
the reformation of our moral characters and 
habits—to enlighten the intellect—to sancti- 








Opriety, be : 
Priety, because it was the original pur- 


fy the affections—to subdue the will—and, 





, change of dispensation, and an equal neces- 


cessity for a change of ministry. 
I shall now take another view of this sub- 


| ject by an accommodation of it to the cir- 


cumstances and affairs of our own denomin- 
ation. It is this. When from any circum- 
stances whatever, an essential change takes 
place in the views of anv body of christians, 


istry becomes also necessary. Now sucha 


1 . 
'change has actually taken place with re- n } 
As a/ ans insist chiefly upon what men must do, to 


spect to the order of Universalists. 





| a corresponding change in the christian min- | purposes of his moral government. 


ey of his grace—the glories of his gospel— therefore, be men of education. 


his examples, his death, and his resurrection | 
—in a word, upon the certainty, through | 
him, of a complete triumph, eventually, of | 
grace over sin—of life over death—of heav- | 
en over hell—and of God over all which op- 

poses his nature and will, or, which rises up 

in any degree against the high and merciful | 


is power—and ignorance is weakness. The 
one leads to victory—the other to defeat.— 
Our clergy, then, must bring to the momen- 
tous encounter not only good, natural] talents, 
but talents of this order, elevated, expanded, 
and strengthened by mental cultivation—by 
all those literary and scientific attainments 


But to | which qualify them for a thorough investi- 


state this contrastin ashorter, and still more | gation of every subject which can be made 


plainer way, I will remark, that, Limitari- 


body of christians, our opinions differ very | secure the eternal salvation of some sinners— 


essentially from those of the great mass of 
the christian world, and of the community 
in which we live. 

Our views of God, of his nature, charac- 
ter and will—of the purposes and results of 
his moral government, are widely different. 
Our views also of man, as the offspring of 





Universalists, upon what God will do, to | 
secure the eternal salvation of all sinners. 
What then is the character of the minis- 
try demanded by Universalism? I aiuswer, 
it demands one, which is founded upon the | 
free, boundless, and, ultimately, resistless 
love of God—which is dirceted in its aims | 


to bear upon the great question at issue—to 
to enter fearlessly, fully, and successfully, 
into all the mazes and depths of the most 
free and diversified criticism. They must 
number among them linguists, and philoso- 
phers, and historians, as well as divines. 

I do not mean that none but those who 
possess these high and various qualifications 
are worthy of a place in our ministry. It is 
not necessary that every officer im the army 
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ea > Our ministry is design- | the months and days which are to come, what 


the living God should be fit fora comman- | not what they do. 


ot thre oA ° Py. ; 4 ‘ ohle ¢: } ° arkneaa: : c 

ler } nor vet fora station of great ed to aid oaw ard the cause of this nopie and | do we behold? All—all is darkness, a blank 

( “TOMI 1, ‘ ae ~ . il iia , . °° » H 

responsibility; but there must be some such, God-like doctrine; ond sta ot ‘ he » to | before us. None of its fortunes, whatever 
sponsn —s od shari , rar > mis- , 

“ene ' -. ances damand extkaokdinaky \. be generous and charitable towards the 2 a 
straordinary cases demand extkaokdirayy g 4 Se B ; cenes 

oe A knowle ; takes, and even the most groundless dogmnas, | they may be, can be foretold. New scene: 


lre, however, of Lat- 
in. and Greek, and Hebrew, and all the nice | 
rules of biblical criticism, can add but little, 
usefulness ofa christian, 
English works | in pointing 


resources. 

amongst us. lat tinel reful, | public affairs, may change the whole state 
- clergy should be exceedingly care , “9 ‘ 

Our clergy sh fs The connexions that now 


out the errors of the age, not to | Of our fortunes. 


if any thing, to the 





paris pasio here are : é hose who cherish thein— | exist, may be dissolved; new ones may be 
ipon every essential branch of theology } appear unkind to those w ae e “ ro ws ay be b 3 he , ’ 
not to impugn their motives—and, more €s- | Pyemed: even ourselves may have but little 


from whichhe may sequire knowledge sutfi- 1 L - oem 
cient for allthe erdinary purposes of the pas- | pecially, those of their religious teache wm. 
. | Such a course is ungenerous and impolitic . . ; 
| We ourselves have long been the victims of | cling with ardent hopes; 


spartinent, and to fill this, honorably and | it. We have felt its power, and we know | very verge of life, and near the point of pass- 
niin i ‘hie, , an : ndeney -ovokes. i v4 "Cone | } ° ; 
successfully,in all possible emergencies,some | fs ten lency. It provokes, inst ud of ae uses ite bolita wale 

of our clergy must be very liberally educat- | vincing, and disgusts, instead of winning | 

ed. They must be able to compete with the | the heart. Phere is, indeed, no way to ol- 

most shrewd, and sagacious, aad learned of | fend and disgusta high minded man,so read- to take place during the coming year, what 

! i Wa, ant agaciou: ai HH ° : 4 

} 

' 


| 
| more to do with the world to which we now 


toral oilice. we may be on the 


Bat our ministry has a controversial de- 


ing into eternity. 
wrapped up in awful uncertainty. 


ae a < pees Sale : 
all who oppose our views, and to do this, | ily and so deeply, as to speak disparagin hy may be our own fortunes, and how or where 
ther mast be deeply versedin every depart- | of his friends; and, especially, to 
ment of kno *iedge. them of sordid and corrupt motives. 
Objections, | know, may be raised against | is a common law of our nature. 
« . . . . 7 er > TT " . “ t ! 3 e } " 4 - 
this reasoning. Existing facts, it may be | Now the clergy of all Rs ag MO BO | Bein dined Reel nue times are. 
i rei » fallaei some of ou sid in high estimation by their supporters, | : : az : 
said, prove it to be fallavious. Somme of our | held in high jouy ampere “0 Oufiives ardiiitidarted to the divine Being 
most popular and successful preachers have | I'hey are looked up to and cherished, a: ; patie 
run their career, and clothed themselves with | their best friends, _ | asa sovereign Disposer and a guar: ian Fa- 
high ministerial honor without the aids of a To arraign them, therefore, and call in | ther, Though all things before us lie in one 
ir i ‘ i f , 25 * . . 4 e 
learne! education. Of this fact Lam aware; undistinguishable and confused mass, and it 
is not in our power to foresee the fortunes 


question the purity of their intentions—to | 
but it does not follow that others may start | charge them with perfidy—with deliberately 
now under similar disadvantages, aud reach 


practising frauds upon their hearers, is the | ortu 
the same eminence. Afewrare minds form | direct way to close the ears aud harden the | that are to await us, in his view all is light 
no general rule, Because God, now and hearts of thousands against our message— | Without his knowledze noth- 
then, raises up a may of peculiar powers— | and, thercby, to defeat the very object of Our | ha mone wkd 
one who seems to possess, intuitively, almgst ministry—their Gonversion to juster, nobler » | BS 8] ' ra 
bound!oss and even miraculous resources-- | and happier views of God aud themselves. | pleasure the passions of men, and bends all 
those which are adequate to every exigence | Universalist preachers, it is to be feared, | their designs into a subserviency to his coun- 
of the cause of truth, it cannot be justly iu- | have too often imitated a bad example in | wits 
forred that he will eontinae todo so, after their opposers, aud fallen into this error. wise re de 
ordinary means are suiiciently multiplied. | — It will be said to me, perhaps, “Thou art | event of that day, which is net foreseen by 
{t should also.be remembered, that quali- | the man.” Of this fact, Lam deeply sensi- | him, 
fications which inight render a man popular | ble. [am preaching experimentally. 
and successful iu the infaney of our order, | would to heaven that I stood alone in this 
and in a particular section of the country, | folly. But alas! I do not. Wiser heads | 
might render him very unpopular and unsues | than mine have fallen into it, We are all 
cessful in its matarity, and in another and | guilty in this respect. It has too often blott- 
of the couutry.— | ed the otherwise fair fame of our ministry. | 
Let the folly of the past suffice. The spirit | 
of the times, and the present state of our 
its manhood, | cause call loudly for a reformation in this 
Bat the men of whom I have been speak- | respect; and without such a reformation, we 
ing did not gather their ministerial honors | shall never secure to our ranks that class of | ; Ly 
in these days-of mental culture and refine- | the community which is of the most impor- | Of heaven as they relate to the issues of life. 
‘ us—I mean men of highly cul- | Enemies may seek to destroy us; friends may 
It matters not 


accuse |, : 
This | its close may find us,—these are events of 


—a!lis order. 


There is not a day in our life, nor an 
He sees from the beginning to the end, 


in due time and place. 

David says, “our times are in his hand.” 
It is well that they are so. Were they in 
more improved section 
What was suitable to the childhood of our 


denomination, may be equally unsuitable to sion must result. 


Nor are they in the hands 


of our enemies, or of our friends. It is not 


ment; norin a section of country, distinguish- | tance to 
ed for its literary attainments. ‘To this, how- | tivated and refined minds, 
ever, it may be replied, that, some have ae- | $0 much, how many, as what kind, of people 
tually succeeded in keeping their laurels | compose our congregations. Some men are | : ; But the 
bright and unwithering under these very | a host in themselves; and these are always | work of both is in subserviency to his pur- 
circumstances, This is true; but why hasit | found among the more generous, high mind- 
so happened? The reason is plainly this: | ed, and charitable of our race, Let our 
‘hey had previously aequired the substan- ministry then, in future, be prominently dis- 
tial principles of a sound, practical eduea- | tinguished by its candor, its exemplary gen- 
tioa. ‘They had outlived their ignorance be- | erosity, and its charity. 

fore they were placed under them, At any 6. I have only to add further, that we 
rate, it Was not mental barrenness which | want a successful mivisiry. And T reed not 
cathered and kept alive their fame, nor will | surely waste a moment of time iv showing 
it work these wonders for any body else. that such an one as T have described cannot 

Had these very men been first thrown up- | fail of success. If we have a mir istry 
on the stage of public life, among a highly | founded eve'usively upon christian truth—if 
cultivated community, their ministerial repu- | it be affeetionate—intelligent—industrious— 
tation and success would, probably, have | avd geverous, it must be suecessful, Let us 
been comparatively small; but ifnot, they | then, my brethres, see to it, that each ove His government of human affairs is eonduct- 
are to be placed with the rare few who form | of us contribute his full share, accordive to The 
no objection to a general rule. And [must } his means, to the establishment and maine | a dae * 
be permitted to mark further, that, those | tainance of such a mivistry in the devomi- light of Nature teaches, and the Gospel fully 
who reach an honorable celebrity with a] ations of Universalists, And may God add 
very small amount of literary attainments, | his blessieg to our efforts, and crown them 
are permitted, in advanced life, to sit quiet- | with entire sueeess, ’ 
ly upon the eminence they occupy, more by 
the exercise of a sort of filial veneration, 
and a high regard for their past zeal and 
faithfulness, than by any real respect for 
what they then are, or what they do, 

Bat our young preachers must begin their 
ministerial course now, and in the milst of 
of a community which possesses unparallel- 
ed facilities for the acquisition of knowledge 
in all its varieties and forms; and to them, 
therefore, the aids of a classical education 
are peculiarly important. The best natuaral 
capacities will be greatly strengthened and 
assisted by it; and, by invigorating and ex- 
panding all the energies of the mind, it will 
open to the preacher new sources of honor 
and usefulness, 

I will only add upon this head that one 
great danger against which our young clergy | 
should carefully guard themselves, is that of | Christian virtues. 


nerlecting to obtain a familiar and eritical | lati Fst niine round: when we hat 
. : : | ol ) ) j ‘ome re 4 nen ave 
a ‘quauntance u ith the Bible. OLULIONS € line ¢ ay lve 


ervation of our health and life. 
pose. ‘To the exertion of all human agency, 
he says—** Hitherto shalt thou come, and no 
farther.” 
_ But it is not only as a sovereign disposer 
of events, that we are to recognize our de- 
pendance on God, He is also the guardian 
Father ofmankind. God does not bring forth 
ness of arbitrary power. He does not sport 
with the lives and fortunes of his creatures. 


ed with infinite wisdom and goodness. 
confirms this interesting and cheering truth. 


Most High. 
trace the counsels of the Almighty. 


It is net in our power to 


rem «=f LIC 





THE INTELLIGRYCER. 





Never- 


— And Troth diffise her radiance from the Press 


ev and truth.’ He who, from his infinite 


GARDINER, PFREDAYV. JAN. 4, 18°53 benignity, brought us into being, who from 


REFLECTIONS FOR THE NOW Peak. : ; 
“My times are ia thy hand.’—Ps. xxi 15 | with a great variety of mercies, who has pro- 


At the termination of one year, and the tected us in danger, and supplied us during 


commencement of another, we are very tat- all our ingratitude, can have no pleasure in 


urally reminded of our dependence upon | our disappointment or distress. To him we 


God for the covti uanee of life and all its may safely “commit the keeping of our souls, 


enjoyments. The ordinary course of things, a5 to a faithful Creator’—as to one who is 


for the very reaso» that they are ordivary, best qualified to direct the incidents proper 


seldom beget those sevtinests of dependence to happen to us in this world, and to judge 





which lie at the fourdation of most of the. of the time when our own good would re- 


But when the great rey- quire that we should be removed from it. 


in ceeien ale It is, doubtless, well for us, that we are 
° gz Cc ‘ - | 
jeet in storing the mind with various kinds | 

of ong a a should - to bring them all! ester npon a new ove,—the most unthirk- 
to the illustration and defence of revealed | me . : , 
“tl . led | ing minds can hardly resist some impressions 
truth; and upon these paramount points all | 2. F , . : 
the acquisitions of the preacher should be | of seriousness and piety, At such a period | menced will be as that which has closed, a 


mixed scence of success and disappointment, 


secn the end of a year, and are permitted to not perinitted to foresee the events that may 


await us in future life. In general, indeed, 


we may conclude, that the year now com- 


made to hear, we cannot avoid perceiving, that there is a 
4. Universalis , ' j tri . = : ‘ ae . . . 

4. Univer: vism demands an industrious | Supreme Power who holds in his hand the | of joy and of sorrow, of comforts and trou- 

ministry. Little ean be effected, in any de- 


partment of life, without a close and perse- time of our existe ce, and measures out our | bles. For this general result we should sea- 


vering application to its proper duties; and | allotted portion of life, according to his sonably prepare our minds by the exercise of 


in no department is this more necessary, | sovereign pleasure. 
than in that ‘of the gospel ministry; , 
and, especially, of this ministrv in the de- 
nomination of Universalists. Our hearers 
take nothing upon trust. They are not im- | Being. 
plicit, but rational, and, therefore, eritical 
hearers. Of course, the Universalist minis- 
ter must ponder not only the paths of his | 
‘vet, but still more carefully the language of | life and all the events of future days, 


his li Could we 
na tips : ° ° “ 

hips. . are entirely at His disposal. Of the truth! foresee the exact peri: y 
If throuch indolence, he becomes barren | : ' ay Seta Sent 


owe gee is sentiine Bield an “— in : 
and superficial in his diseourses, there are | of this sentiment doubiless all of us can | or the death of our friends, for instance, our 


those before him who will assuredly detect | find many proofs on a review of the trans- | minds would be quite disqualified for either 
his fault, and, especially, if he advance er- We That 
rors with respect to doctrines and moral du i 
, swe ‘dh ~ | been engaged in many purposes of business view 
ties. Those, therefore, who are seeking for thes etc ie aee sore are there + 
a life of leisure and ease must by no niedns | ©” @2asement. We have talked and acted | bringing with it sentiments of the most agi- 
ogne Sain aes vineyard. Ours is not a field | much. “The review presents us with a mix- | tating and fearful Kird. It is, on the contra- 
of relaxation and amusement;, but, of inces- ietie rares, of j P| j j 
> but, of 4 _ ture of anxieties and cares, of joys and of | ry, wisely ordered by Deity, that we know 


saat toil—of laborious and even daring ef | Chie'¥ : 
forts. We contend against the combined | S°°TOWS: One year ago this day, who of us | not the events that are to come—so that our 


forces of the: religious world; and have, | Could have foreseen or foretold the events | hopes may predominate over our fears and 
one ae re enough on hand to | of the now departed year? Many things | incite us to the performance of the duties 
s em! er ; » Ww 7 , ' 
gether with God” ja the pal Mace mig have occurred of which we then had no ex- 
prize of the mental and spiritual emaneipa- pectation; some events perhaps have ex- long life. The wish isa natvral one and 
tion of the entire mass of human beings. | ceeded our h»pes;—others have taken place | cannot be unlawful 
Our Master worked incessantly, and we ar | 
— , contrary to 
must work. Like him, we must be “instant ; 
in season and out of season.’ Let all those, 
therefore, who would take part in our minis- 
try. first “put on the whole armor of God;” 
and let them put it on with a resolute deter- | 
mination never, for a moment, to put it off, 
till the great conquest of a world’s salva- 
on is achieved. If nature require them to 


rest or sleep at all, let it be with their armor ’ P 
on The last sands of another year have run 


5, Universalism demands a generous min. | Ut: ‘The tale of eighteen hundred and thir- 
ty-two has been told, 


istry. We hold the doctrine of universal The scenes of that 
benevolenee and charity. This doctrine | year are now closed—closed forever: its his- 


throws a vail over the mistakes and foibles | , 

ofman. It has “compassion on the imnorant, tory is recorded—recorded unalterably.— 
9 on them who are out of the wav». | None of its mispent hours can be recalled; cared for him, but wished him off the stage 
ad - it age ory gh all the 1 ape none oi its abused opportunities can be re- All our prospects are so ambiguous that in 

m@ cranes Of the human race, its line re- y = spects s, 
+ stored. W y -_ A ect . , 

peat the prayer of its great Author and Fin- tored. We now stand upon the verge of | every wish we form relating to the future, 
isher—*‘F athe: forgive them, for they know another year, And as we look forward to we have much reason to be satisfied, that 


My times, O God, are | 
in thy hands—exclaimed the Psalmist, as he | But if we could foresee with precision the 


a submissive and confiding spirit before God. 


realized his dependence upon that Almighty | particular events that are to happen, there 

’ . ° ls ta . . te 
lhe sentiment which he expressed, | is danger that visions of terror would dispirit 
us, or that disclosures of suecess would in- 


is, that our fate depends not upon ourselves, | 
| 
The view of futurity would be 

dangerous and overpowering. 


but upon God; that the duration of our | toxicate us. 


actions of the year just closed, have | the pursuits or the enjoyments of life. 


period would be continua'ly in 


which belong to us here. Most men desire 


This desire, however, 


° ° | 
| our wishes, During all the | should be formed wmder due submission to 


| transactions of the year, we have been ad- the judgment of heaven. For who knows, 





monished that there are secret wheels, unseen | that, in wishing for many future years, he 
by us, which bring about the changes in hu- may not be wishing for distress and misery? 
man affairs; and that though “man deviseth | He might live undergoing much severe pain, 
his way,” it is, after all, “God who directeth | from which death would have proved a wel- 
come relief. He might live till he saw all 
his friends--those who made life dear to him— 
removed from him by death; till he was left 
to survive all he loved and enjoyed; till he 
were a desolate stranger on earth, in the 
midst of a new race who knew him not, nor 


’ 


his steps.’ 








of the different, religious denominations | may open upon us; changes in our private | 


What is | 


| serious interest to us all; but known only to | 


He overrules at his | 


| . . } 
| and brings forward every thing that happens | 


our own hands, terrible disorder and confu- | 
in the power of man to reverse the intentions | 


employ their skilland visilince for the pres- | 


men, and send them away, in the wanton- 


theless we know, that “all his paths are mer- | 


~ the first dawn of existence has followed us | 


' our times are in God’s hands,” not in our | 


own. 
The beginning of each year should carry 
folly in 
ars that 


| to us all a solemn admonition of our 


| neglecting to improve suitably the ye 
are past. Itshould call up mis-spent ume to 


onr view, and teach us more circumspection 
and faithful care for the future. What is 
past cannot be recalled. What is future we | 
'are not certain of. Now is the accepted 
time, and now is the time for duty. We 
| complain of the shortness of life, and yet set 
an insignificant value upon the moments as | 
impatient that 
Let 


| they pass—nay, often are we 
' the “dull hours” drag so slowly away. 
us correct this inconsistency and guilt, by 

setting a higher value upon present time, 

| and endeavoring to improve it to the great | 
| ends of existence. He has lived long, who 
has lived well, who has economised well in | 


| his time, and improved it in the purposes of | 
} human duty and rational happiness. 
Whether the hand that now dictates these | 
| lines shall, or shall not, before this new year | 
| closes, be cold and motionless in the dust, or 
| the eyes that read them, be elosed forever 
upon all the objects of time and sense, is 
known only to Him who hath “fixed bounds | 
to our habitations, that we cannot pass.’’-g> | 

| However this may be, it is always safe for | 
| us to be found in the way of wisdom and the 
| 

| 


. 
| path of duty, assured as we are that “‘ riches 


‘and honor are with wisdom, yea, durable | 
| riches and righteousness.” Submitting in all 
l things to God, let us trust to his unerring 
wisdom and infinite goolness to accomplish 
in our behalf, all which he may ordain as 


| consistent with our present and final good, 


Whatever may be the events of the coming 
year, let usat all times realize his presence, 
adore his beneficence, aspire to his imitable 
| perfections and live in his most holy fear. 
In this way contentment and peace will flow 
upon our path through the remaining jour- 
ney of life, and in this way tve do, most de- 
voutly and most sincerely, wish all our friends 
a HAPPY NEW YEAR. 
—— 
MAINF. 
Our orthodox brethren 
evince a very great concern for the interests 
of. Maine; and though this concern is gene- 
rally manifested by slandering the character 
of our population, we suppose it is our duty 


at the west do 





| to consider ourselves as under very strong 
| obligations to them for their disinterested 
| philanthropy. They foresee that Maine, 
| which has already a large and enterprising 
population, is destined to become one of the 
first States in the Union, and they are ex- 


We cannot indeed penetrate the purposes of | ceedingly desirous of securing over it a sea- 


| sonable and paramount influence. The 


| prevalence of Universalism they bebold with | 


chagrin and dismay; and all their efforts are 
} directed to crush this “heresy” and give a 
firm establishment to orthodoxy upon its ru- 
ins, Hardly a Calvinistic paper do we take 


tions of the ‘“benighted” condition of our 
population, the prevalence of ‘pernicious er- 
| rors” amongst as, and loud and powerful ap- 
peals to all the friends of religion to contrib- 
ute liberally of their cash to extend the in- 
fluence of the orthodox sects im the State-— 
We have now one of these articles before 
us, in the last week’s Mirror—written, as we 
make no doubt by some intermeddler out of 
the State—probably S. R. Storrs—the mis- 
sionary of “Bohon Upas” memory. The 
following is an extract, 

The prospective greatvess of Miaine has often been 
alluded te. And nis a point on which tec much 
the git cannot be be-towed. Buca is possilile, chat 
there may be tuo great and premature exeituion: it ts 
possible that the moral condition of the Stare, and the 
means of its moral improvement, may be too muh 
overly Ked, while the eve is filled with the beauty and 
grandeur of its ntucal seenery—and the facilities pro- 
vided by nature and art for the increase of its weelth 
wd strength. de is absolutely ce tain, that all the ; ly- 
sical advantages p ssessecl, will serve te Vilhite oral 
sentiment, and create a strong current: of vice that 
will aadeviaine the pillars of social prosperity, unless 
[orthods xy prevails.) they be balanced by equal moral 
advantages.— The question of Maine’s pre-eminence, 
among her sister States is not te be seiuled by the ac- 
knowledged superiority of the great body of her lands, 
the extent of her bays and rivers—the riches of bes 
forests and coast-—the numbers and enterprising ehar- 
acter of her present) population, or the fl sorishing 
condition of her academies and colleges—but rather by 
the wise forecast of the present generation, in ¢stabli-h- 
ing the paramount influence of Corthodoxs ) vital god. 
liners thronghout the State by means of tae word of 
fiod, and the preaching of the Gospel. 

Phave no doubt that Maine will attain ts pre-emi- 
nence. But ny confilence is founded on the fret, that 
her evangelical churches are increasmg in numbers and 
strength every year—that the Spinitef hLerality i. 
nore and more abounding —that Cliist ie are pexden- 
sively awaking to a convietion of their obligations V- 
wards their woaker hrethven and the hundred thous 
and of their perishing fellow citzens—that i is 
ceasing to be thought a light matter to sustain the cane 
of Christ again-t wild floods of error—that the ehar- 
Hable contrebutions to this eaue are coming to be 
systematlized, anite tem an integral part of the 
necessary expenditures, fir which, every nian must 
make sober caleulation—and toat the fact is Lekllh 
proclaiined “we need $8 000 as much as we do $ 6.000 
and must have it another year, or otir affairs will seem 
to retregade.” Yes, Sir, you must have it, and you 
can have it, 7 


The drift of all this is, that the people of 
Maine are but “weak brethren,” benighted 
creatures, all in a body “perishing fellow 
citizens”; snd that nothing can exalt our 
character and give us a fair standing amongst 
our sister States, but the establishment of a 
paramount orthodox influence over the pop- 
ulation of the State. Andisit so? Are the 
people of Maine as ignorant, depraved and 
contemptible as the orthodox writers would 
represent us? Is there no such thing as re- 
ligion amongst us? Away with sach false- 
hood and slander. We do not wish to boast, 
but feel called upon to say, that the people 


} 











| doxy. 


up, in which we do not find glowing descrip- | 


of Maine, as it respects their religious 
knowledge, moral improvement, general in- 
formation and correct habits, are not a whit 
behind any other New England State. Ey- 
ery contrary intimation is a slander, which 
every friend of the State must and will spir- 
itedly repel. Indeed the orthodox, in their 
representations, know they give utterance to 


‘falsehood. Their descriptions are forged 


from the habit which they have of eXagger- 
ating every thing with a view to make peo- 
ple contribute their cash for their benefit.— 
Only make people elsewhere believe, that 
the people of Maine are ‘‘perishing fellow 


+ tis 9 - .s 
| citizens,” hardly capable of sustaining self- 


government or of advancing the interests of 
their State, and the sympathies of others 
will be arroused, whereby they will be con- 
strained to obey the calls which are made 
for money. Eight thousand dollars, we are 
told, must be had and can be had to keep or- 
thodoxy alive another year, If this sum is 
not obtained their cause will retrogade and 
go down—nay, without this sum expended 
jn sending missionaries into our towns and 
villages, all the n tural resources of Maire 
will fail to place us on a respectable stand- 
ing with the other States. Very well, let them 
collect the tax. It will do them little good. 
We can tell them that Maine is already in- 
tellizertt enough to be proof against ortho- 
This cause cin never—never—flour- 
The 
truth of this statement is not a question. They 
will find it so. They may, indeed, maintain 
a few feeble and some wealthy churches. 
Mahometanism or Mormon- 


ish to any great extent in this State. 


And so might 
ism, with eight thousand dollars a year to 
distribute as rewards among those who are 
willing to sell their principles. But 
doxy can never have a permanent influence 


ortho- 
over the public sentiment of this State, 

| Wedo notapprove of the measures which 
| the orthodox take to build up their cause.— 
| But sometimnes we have found it hus become 
necessary to take them on their own ground 
in order to defeat their object. We have 
now a plan in reserve which we may here- 
| after propose for the consideration of our 
| brethren. The orthodox will not thank us 
| for it; but if faithfully prosecuted we sus- 


| pect it might be the means of counteracting 


| their operations and promoting the cause of 
| truth yet more extensively amongst us. It is 
this, 
hundred legally organized Universalist Soci- 
eties in the State. Let each Society con- 
tribute annually but ten dollars, to be at the 


There are now, we believe, about one 


disposal of a judicious and economi :al Com- 

mittee, or Board of Trustees, chosen by the 
| brethren through their representatives of the 
| Convention. By the aid of this sum, sev- 
eral active and efficient brethren might be 
appointed to itinerate into different parts 
of the State where Societies do not exist— 
and into every | lace where the ortho‘lox 
have a missionary,—preaching the glad tid- 
ings of the Gospel, withstanding the ortho- 
dox face to face, preventing their operations 
and establishing and strengthening Univer= 
salist Societies in all directions. Ne doubt 
these “destitute places” would very cor dial- 
lv and promptly do their part in ¢onjunetion 
with the part done by the Commitee, to de- 
fray the necessary expenses of such an itir- 
eracy. We only throw this out now asa 
hint—for the consolation of the orthodox, 
and for the consideration of such of the 
brethren as think such a méasure might be 
the means of building up the cause of Zior 
in our ‘waste places.” If the orthodox 
drive us to this measure, the step will be 
taken, and taken effectually. 


A CALCULATION, 
Philosophers have computed, that the hu- 


man race hasthe power to double its num- 
ber once in twenty five years. Assuming 
this ratio as true, we come at the following 
calculation, which may enable the orthodox 
to make an improvement in their geogre phi- 
; ical knowledge of hell. Suppose one tenth 
part only of the human race, from Noah to 
the present time, have gone to hell—how 
large must hell he? Let us see. One tenth 
part of the whole human race, now in he!l, 
would be 149,657.767 .662,684,453,924,057 ,- 
$26,870,147,381,212,767,492,400,742. This 
is quite a large number. Some conception 
of its immensity may be formed by consider- 
ing, that if one thousand millions of persen* 
were employed in counting that number and 
that each should work ten hours in a day and 
count 100 per minute, it would require them, 
in order to count the namber in question, 
653,650 millions of years! This will give 
us an orthodox result as tothe number of the 
miserable in hell. 

Again. The united surfaces of the Su", 
the Earth, Mercury and all the other plane's 
is 1,489,887,174,355 square miles. Allowing 
that only one in ten have gone to hell, and 
that this place is no larger than all these 
stupendous worlds united, every inch of bell 
mustcontain no less than 14,972,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000 human beings. ad 
gather these calculations from the ‘‘Arean® 
of Science.” They may amuse the curious 
and will show to all what orthodoxy requires 
us to believe as a condition of being consid- 
ered consistent christians here and of obtai?- 
ing salvation hereafter. 

Should it be said that souls need net occu 
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odies, we reply, that 


“s wre a space as b 
so large ® SP : 

. pe" ots thousand souls to inhabit the | 
EN ed—having no room left 


shell of a tobacco se 
to rent,—still hell, in orde 


. jllions anc 
must be ml 
eo than the Sun, Earth and all the ~ 
ar 
Janets put together. A doctrine whic 
> ] 2. 
uch results 
ountenances 3 bore, 
‘ ust be utterly incredible—it must be imp! 
pus iy 
and a reflection upon the character of 
ous— : 
izhty God which noth 
fy. And yet there ar 
who receive it as real 


alm 
justify. 
considerate mortals, 
‘ospel truth ! 
Gospe 
«GoD Is LOVE.” * 

We are informed that an orthodox minis- 
ter in this neighborhood ventured a week or 
, h from the text, which all 


ine reac 
two since to p 
turians sO much dread to hear repeated 


And, reader, how do you 


e thousands of in- 


{imi 
_‘«God is love.” 
think he reconcile ' r end 
Jess misery with the real fact that God is 
Why thus. God’s love 13 as glori- 


love? ; 
d in the damnation of the 


ously manifeste : 
non elect, as in the salvation of the elect.— 
On “the very walls of hell,” said he, every 


where is written in indelible characters— | 


“God is love.” The wailings and groans of 
the da 
And the flames and smoke of their torinents, 
as they ascend up to heaven, bear in them 
the manifestations of God’s love. This is 
orthodox preaching. 
and edification that proceed fron a certain 
sacred desk. Is it possible that people of 
erdinary feelings and common discernment 
ean sit under such preaching and swallow it 
down as a bible doctrine? Where—tell us 
where—in the Bible, any such descriptions 
of the love of Gol are given! If this be 
love, do tell us what is hatred ! 
the glory of the Creator clouded by the in 
yentions of the creature. Thanks be to his 
name, it is not in the power of such p each- 
ing to make so barbarous a doctrine frue. 
~<—_— 
CONFeHR) NCE. 

A Conference ot Universalists was held 
in Cuhocton, N. Y. on the 17h and 13:h 
inst.” ‘The ministers present were B-s. W. I. 
Reese, I. Hallady and A. H. Curtis.— 
The meeting is represented by a communi- 
cation from Br. Curtis in the Evangelical 
Magazine as highly interesting and profita- 
ble. The Presbyterians, as usual, showed 
their illiberal spirit by forbidding the use of 
their meeting house to the congregation 
which assembled, and the brethren were ac- 
commodated by the occupancy of a new 
large private dwelling house which was 


kindly granted them by a liberal gentleman | 


of the place. 
—_—>— 


Mr. Cox, editor of the Maine Wesleyan | 
Journal says, “Either there is no God that | 


governs the world, or there mus! be a hell.” 
The Editor’s attachment to a belief in the 
latter, no doubt, is as great as his regard for 
the former; and for aught we know he would 
sooner become an Atheist, denying the exist- 


ence of a God, than to diseard his notions | 


of hellology. In seripture times, a belief in 
God and in Jesus Christ, was all that was 
necessary; now these aré sunk to minor im- 
portance compared with a belief in that senti- 
ment, so well suited to gratify the love of 
revenge; a belief in the eternal existence of 
hell torments. 
—— 
DR. BEFCHER., 
This gentleman, who has left Boston and 


repaired to Cincinnati, seems to meet with | licked the blood of Ahab, who had been | 


| wounded in battle; and when dogs devour- 
ed the flesh of Jezebel, when thrown from | 


hard fortune in getting fairly seated in the 


a See's . s | 
Professor’s Chair over the “Lane Seminary” | 


” that city. The Constitution of that Sem- 
inary requires that the President of the In- 


stitution shall be a “sound Presbvterian.”°— 


Dr. B. 


Itis well known, is a Congregation- 
alist, 


, But on his way to Ohio, he called at 
New York, applied for admission into a 
Presbytery there on his Way, was received, 
and taking his letters recommendin + hi» as 
a new born Presbyterian, immediately pro- 
ceeded on for the Lane Seminary, Arrived 
at Cincinnati, he presented his evidence of | 
| Presbyterian” to the Synod, | 

On a motion to receive him 
. nencel—some were pro, and 
Ihe cons however succeeded in | 


being a sou 
or Presby tery, 
a storm en 
some con, 


keeping the thing in staly quo, where it re- | 
maimed atthe last accounts. How diicul- 
tes will be settled remains to be seen Bat 
unless he is received, it isa plain ‘Gane he ! 
cannot preside over the Lane Seminary i | 
And if he is recei 4 
present appear 


; 


ved, and does so preside, | 


d the assumed fact of end- | 


mned écho and re-echo, “God is Jove.” | 


This the instruction | 


Oh, how is | 


| it, that themselves are clear of like, or as 


| time? 


DEDICATION, | 


The new and elegant Chapel, recently let him not forget what mauner of inan he | morning, [‘Thursday,} the Windmill wharf, 


sini : =e , * is. But let him endeavour to wash away | Sea street, was discovered to be ire.— | 
| erected by the Universalist Society in Wa- ay | Fee resi be on fire 


i millions of times | vice of the One Living and True God, who 
{s a] s , yr 
_ is the Saviour of all men, on ‘Tuesday the Ist 


‘inst. The public exercises were as follows: 


as are stated above, 14, Voluntary by the Choir. 2. Invocation | 


| by Rev. W. A. Drew. 3. Reading selec- 
‘tions from the Scriptures, by Rev. Calvin 


‘,¢can warrant or Gardner. 4. Hymn, read by Rev. G. P. | 
ingca ’ A 


| Leonard. 5. Dedicatory prayer, by Rev. Z. 


|Thompson. 6. Hymn read by the preacher. 
| 7. Sermon by Rev. G. Bates, from Psalm 
xlviii: 10. 8. Anthem, ‘‘Awake, awake, put 
'on thy strength O Zion, 9, Concluding 
| Prayer by Rey. E. Wellington. 10. -Bene- 
| diction. 
| The weather fortunately was rainy;—we 
| say fortunately, because had it been pleasant 
| it was evident hundreds would have come at 
been impossible for them to have got into 


the house. The house was full in all its 
| parts, including the aisles, galleries, entries 


&c. &e. The public Services were very ac- | 


| 


| ceptable. 


| credit om the zeal and liberality of our breth- 
ren in Waterville. The cost of the build- 
ing, including the bell and elock, was rising 
4,200 dollars. It isof the gothic style of ex- 
cellent symmetry. The length is 63 feet, 


| the width 51 feet. There are 60 pews on 





their own disappointment—as it would have | 


The erection of this house reflects great | 


EASTERN CURONICLE. 


conduct, in the glass which is set before him 


: : the spots, which he may behold on his face, | 
r to contain them | terville, was solemnly dedicated to the ser- and be more careful in future, that he keep | Department, the interior was consumed, the | concealed himself under the bed , and that 
Let him ; flames having made great progress before | it would have been perfectly easy for an ex- 


himself unspotted from the world. 


alain ao] 





Fire About half past five o’clock this 





| Notwithstanding the exertions of the Fire 


3 
confident expectations of success. Mr. R. 
says that the. Police Magistrate and Offi- 


cers have satisfied him that he was probably 
mistaken in suppositig that the thief had 


watch and pray that he enter not into temp- | the alarm was given, and difficulty being | pert person to unlock the door, though the 


tation, s. 
=. ™ oe] 


THE CHROREICLE. _ 


“And cutch the manners living as they rive.” 




















GARDINER, FRIDAY, 


JANUARY 4, 1833. 














Evucation. By a notice in another col- 
umn, it will be seen that the Kennebec Coun- 


| ty Education Society, are to meet in Augusta | 


,next week. ‘This society is laboring with 
| commendable zeal, in the cause of general 
| education, but its efforts are more particular- 
ly directed to the improvement of our com- 

mon Schools. We should suppose that every 


Instructor in the County would wish to be 


| sibly can, ought to attend. Some doubtless, 


| who wish to attend are deterred by the sup- 


| position that their employers would be dis- | 


| satisfied were they to suspend their Schools 


a day or two for the purpose—we would 
| suggest to the several School Agents the pro- 
| priety of proposing to the Instructors in their 
| respective districts to give them the time 
| necessary for attending the meeting. Such 
| acourse would, we think, subserve the inter- 
est of the Schools. 
} ~~, 


| <A subscriber called the other dav and or- 


| found The 


' 


in approaching the building. 


key was in the lock on the inside. Mr. R, 


| workmen state ‘that at six o’clock last even- | after discovering his Joss had proceeded ime 


| ing the mill was stopped, that no fire was in | mediately to Providence but was not in sea- 
|it during the day, except two lamps, and | son to overtake the boat—he proceeded 


those hung against the brick wall: that they 
| were lit 15 or 20 minutes, and having been 





| ed by the fingers.” 


} 
| 
| 


| tion of the machinery, and it is supposed to | 


' 
} 
‘ 


| 


ding was insured at the Neptune office for 


| $1000. 


/amount of loss about $5,000, 
| ‘This mill was built by Mr. Wm. Foster, 


uel and Calvin Sanger, and by them to No- 

/ah James, from whom it passed into the 
hands of the late Stephen Bean, and at his 

| decease to the father of the present owner. 

| It was one of the mest prominent and _pic- 

; turesque objects in the late views of the Ci- 

| ty, taken from the South-East. 

| nettle 

| 

| 


Transcript. 


Pr 7 . 
: in 1313, and sold by h 817 = | 
present at the meeting, and as many as pos- | , . y him, in 1817, to Sam 


thence by land to New Haven, and thence 
to New-York by the New Haven steamboat 


carefully blown out, the wicks were press- | but was of course too late to anticipate the 
On the 30th of Novem- | 


ber, 1831, this mill took fire trom the frie- 


arrival of the Providence boat.— Boston Adv, 
th 
Viratnta.—The Committee on Federal 


have taken this time from the same cause. | Relations, to whom was referred the Ordin- 
It was owned by Mr. J. B. Joy, and oeeu- | ance of the South Carolina Convention and 
pied by Messrs. Kingsley & Low, for the | the President’s Proclamation, madea Re« 
_ grinding of plaster and dye stuff. The buil- | port, through Mr. Brodnax, their Chairman, 


| onthe 19th inst. The Committee offered a 


’ ° . 
he stock consisted of lac dye and | series of Resolutions, declaratory of Virgin« 
4 > ae a] | . : :j 
| black lead to the amount of $600. ‘Total  ja’s disapprobation of the President's Proe- 
| 


lamation, as infringing State Rrights and at- 
taching the guilt of treason to the citizens of 
a State, which chooses to withdraw from the 
| Union, but expressing regret at the preeipi- 
tate course pursued by South Carolina. The 
Resolutions protest against the Protective 
System,—deprecate the use of force by ei- 
ther party—propose a general Convention, 
ifthe Tariff is not repealed, and entreat 
South Carolina, to whom, it is proposed to 
| send two commissioners, to suspend the op 


By the arrival of the Packet-ship Mavy-/ eration of the measures until after the first 


| chester, and the brig Daprer, at New- 


| York, Havre papers to the 12th, and Paris to | 


Also London dates 

| to the 10th Nov.—The News is highly im- 

| portant. 

| A Convention between France and Eng- 

| land has been formed, which declares that 
‘if, on the 15:h of November, the Nether- 


‘the 11th, are received. 


4 4 : S . ‘yr . . 
| the floor and 6 in the galleries, adjacent to | dered his paper stopped because, in calling | land ‘Troops shall be still in the Belgian ter- 


| the Singing seats. The whole internal and 
| external workmanship is done in a neat and 


rich style. The singing was peculiarly ex- 





cellent. 


so 








ORIGINAL COMMUNICATION, 


{forthe Christian Intelligencer.) 
SHORE SHRMONS, Ne. GO. 

Vexe —*Why behodest thou the mote that is 
in thy brother's eye 7— att. vin. 2, 

In this question Jesus, adtressed his be- 
loved discipies. His object was to do thein 
good, by guarding them against hypocricy. 
He was aware that they were liable to be at- 
teutive to the failings of others, and to over- 
look theic own. He would have their char- 
ity or good will to men, to bezin at home:— 
they should mind their own business, by 
meading thei# own faulis first ; then they 
would be at leisure, and might serve the in- 
terest of others, without injury to themselves. 

How apt people are to be blind to their 
own sins and clear sizhted to behold the sins 
of other men. They are very sensitive and 
angry when they are charged with evil tem- 
pers or conduct, but feel a degree of satis- 
faction, when others do wrong: that they 
may be abased, while themselves are exalt- 
ed by the comparison. 

Jesus could with propriety call upon his 
disciples to follow him, for he was meek and 
lowly of heart. He therefore, says, ““Judze 
not, lest ye be judged. For with what judg- 
ment ye judge, ye shall be judzed; and with 
| What measure ye mete,it shall be measured to 
| you again. And why beholdest thou the mote 
that is in thy brether’s eye, but considerest 
| not the beam that is in thine own eye. Or 
how wilt thon say to thy brother, Let me 
| pull out the mote out of thine eye; and be- 
| hold a beam is in thine own eye? Thou 
| hypocrite, first cast out the beam out of thine 
| own eye; and then shalt thou see clearly to 
‘ast out the mote out of thy brother’s eye.” 
| How ready was David to condemn the 
| man who had done the deed, which Nathan 
| described in his parable. But in so doing, 
| he condemned himself. For said the proph- 
| et, “thou art the man.” According to the 
| judgment of David, he deserved an aggra- 

vated punishment, for taking away the life 
of his noble captain, and captivating his 
companion, if the man deserved to die, who 
had taken his neighbor’s lamb. 

How just was the punishment of Ahab and 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 








| Jezebel, who caused the death of Naboth, 


and took possession of his field, when dogs 


her palace into the high way! 


How suitable that such a man as Abime- 
lech should have his skull broken, by a wo- | 


min casting a piece of millstone upon it, af- 


| ter he had slai: 70 of his brethre» upon one 
| sto-e, and made many women» childless! 


When preachers, avd writers is newspa- 
pers, undertake to hold up to public view 
the faults a d failings of other sects of pro- 
fessed christia’ s, ought they not first see to 
hei» ous abominations ! 

Is it doing as we would be done by, to be 
always looking out for others faults and then | 
telling them to the world, that they may bes | 
come contemntible? 

D> not professed christians often feel erat- 


} 


i fed to hear that professors of other orders, 


fail of living up to their professions: and 
seem to glory over them; and conzratulate 
themselves that thev are not thus deceived, | 
hynocritiey!, and vile? 
Wonld it hot be well for christians of dif- | 
ferent denominations, to esteem others bet- 
ter than themselves, and thus learn to he 
humble, that Gol may exalt them in due 
May 1% christians innane, be proud | 
in spirit? Will not God resist the proud, | 


| without rising his 


upon delinquents to pay their just dues, we 
had not published his name as one who has 


_been punctual in settling his bill. The rea- | 


son was a curious one, truly; but after much 
| reflection we have finally concluded, partly 
| as an act of justice to our prompt patrons, 
| to publish the names of those who have 


| cheated us out of our honest dues, 


other good results from this course, our 
brother editors will be put upon their guard 





against trusting those persons to their injury. 
| = 

| Marne Leersnatvre.—The Legislature 
| met in Augusta on Wednesday last. The 
| Senate was organized by the election of Hon. 
| Francis O. J. Smith, of Cumberland, Presi- 
dent, and Timothy J. Carter, of Paris, Sec- 
retary. ‘The votes for President were for 
Mr. Sinith, 14, for Mr. Scammon, 9, and 1 
blank. In the House, the votes for Speaker 
were for Nathan Clifford, Esq. of Newfield, 
110, for Hon. Joseph Dane, of Kennebunk, 
61, and there were 4 scattering. Hon. A. R. 
Nichols, of Augusta, was chosen Clerk by a 
large majority. 

—~—>— 

A Brave affair.—The Rhode Island, 
American contains the following account of 
| the duel lately fought in Cumberland, in that 
| State—from a correspondent:— 

Yesterday four men came out of Massa- 
ehusetts in two chaises into the northerty 





| 


part of this town, and stopped at the house | 


of my neighbors, inquring if they were in 

Rhode Islandor Connecticut. On 
| told they were in Rhode Island, they rode 
| ona short distance aud stopped, and after 
| fastening their horses to the fence, got over 
| into the adjoining pasture, where they stood 
talking for some time. At last, two of them 
began to undress, but before they had got 
| through, their attention was arrested by 
| some cattle that were in the same pasture, 
one of whom, seeing strangers, sent forth a 


} 


| 


_ hearing which one of the other gentlemen 
| went and reconnoitred, and returned with 
_ the report that there was a bull there, which 
| by the way was not the case. They then 
| picked up their clothes, and got over a wall 
into another pasture, followed at a short dis- 
| tance by a number of boys, whose curiosity 
| was excited by these strange proceedings.— 


taking off their very shirts. At this 


| seemed much agitated. One of the boys 
says, ‘he cried properly,” and that one of 
the other men gave hima bottle to drink 
out of twoor three times. Two pistols 
| were now produced, and the two shirtless 
men stood up, backing each other, about a 
rod apart, with their pistols in their hands, 
at their sides. Soon after, something was 
said by one of the other men, and both the 
shooters turned round and fired—one when 
he had got half-way round, and the other 
arm. The bullet from 
the pistol of the former probably came very 
near one of the seconds, though he stood 


| some way off, as he exclaimed, “d—-n you 


dont hit me.” Two more pistols were now 
brougat on, and the fighting parties stood up 
as before. The second who had expressed 
himself apprehensive of being hit, looked 
out for himself by getting behind an old tree. 
The combatants turned rougd and fired 
pretty much as before, and the one that fired 


| downwards immediately fell to the ground | 
| with a terrible scream, 


ran and picked hin up ant it appeared thit 


a bill, whether from his own or his oppo- | 
unknow, had entered the | 


nent’s pistol is 


If no | 


being | 


sort of threatening noise of wonder, on | 


| Here they finished undressing themselves, | 
con- | 
juncture, the youngest Iléoking one of two 


The two seconds | 


| ritory, a French corps shallenter Belgium for 
| the purpose of compelling the Netherland 
| troops to retire.” 

The principal part of the combined squad- 
rons were at Deal on the 5:h. A brig had 
been captured for infringing the blockade, 
and sent into Sicily. 

The greatest preparations for war making 
at Antwerp, and the merchants are placing 
their property in safety. 

Accounts from Amsterdam 
Noy. state that the British Consul had order- 


five days before. 

Nothing of inmportance from PORTU- 
GAL. Don Pedro remained at Oporto,— 
Ibrahi:n Pacha had advanced no further to- 
wards Constantinople. —Great sensation was 
| produced in Paris by the answer of the King 
| of Holland.—An Emsareo has been laid on 
Dutch vessels by the English and French 
Governments.—It was generally believed 
that the French army would have to deal 
with the Prussians and Dutch at the same 
‘time. It consisted of 75,000 men.—Lord 
| Tenterden died on the 4th of Nov. aged 71. 
A London paper of the 7th of Noy, states 


| that Convoys have been determined on by | 


} 


| the Government for the protection of Brit- 
| ish property against the Dutch. 

| London papers, of Nov. 10th, state that 
‘ actual hostilities had not at that time com- 


menced-but intelligence had reached Lloyd’s | 


| that day that a large Russian fleet bad ac- 


| tually entered the Scheldt. 


| 


| a | 
northward. A Dutch East Indiaman, which 
has been detained there. 
The latest accounts from Oporto are to 
the 2nd of November. Reinforcements 
continued to arrive from Englandand France. 


The Miguelites, on the night of the 24th, | 


made another attack on the Serra 


led. ‘The affair lasted about an hour and a 
| half, in which the Pedroites had only one 
man killed and 8 wounded, By the arrange- 
ments of Don Pedro in Enghind, upwards of 


erable force in cavalry, were expected to ar- 
rive very soon at Oporto which must give a 
sensicle preponderance over Don Miguel.— 
About 600 young men belonging to Glasgow 


had enrolled themselves into a regiment, and | Evonice Brown, 
| were to sail soon for Oporto; for which port | 4 
500 men left London on Nov. 6th. Ad. Sar- | J 


' torius was off Oporto with two frigates. 
i 
Extract of a letter, dated Charleston Dee. 
16, 1332. 
“We have just received a Proclamation 


of the Preside t of the U» ited States, which | Joseph Carton, Jr. 
has created the greatestco ster: ation inthis | Ovison Dill, 

was | James Elder, 
Arsenal | Charlone Egan, 


city. The exciteme:t, God knows, 


quite evough before ; but had the 


bee blown up by a flash of lightving, the | 
' shock would vot have been greater than has | Samuel Fall, 


been produced by this paper. The public 
places are filled with people, and the eflect 
it has upon different people is of the most 
opposite character, according to the parties 


to which they belong.—Both parties look se- | ; 
The supporters of the | 
Ordivance are exasperated in the extreme | Juin G. Haskell, 
against the President and mary of them are | Samuel Hodsdon, 
The other | Sophia Hoyt, 


rious and gloomy. 


| for the most violent measures. 
| party though searcely less excited, are more 
| moderate and circumspect in their deport- 
| me: t, lest they should provoke av immedi- 
| ate collision. They are however firm, and 
| con file: t of ultimate success. 

The people havé not vet had time to read 
| all the proclamation ard I fear it will make 
| thi-gs worse, thouch | hope for the best: 
| others thivk that it will have the effect of 
| restoring order. No man ecan possibly tell 


. 7 are that an opposition | and vive erace to the humble? 

side-of i an : mpary will he erected bythe | On reading thus far the realer may he 
Me ee ‘8, with a view to run him and his | "ely to sav, the writer practi-es himself, 
ostitution down. what he has tust heén condemning in others? 
Why does he not mend his own faults, be- 
. fore he points ont others? Answer, the wri- 
18 appointed for all | ter is very sensible that himself has felt and 
rthodox churches jn Christendo: | nated areording to the account above given, 
Pray for the Hence he knows from his own experience 


Presbyteri 


ta 


f 

Monday January 7, 
the o : 
n to 


“ > 
conversion of the wortp to 


God.” § the misery of such conduct. And as hesnr 

’ ® then ; : , a 

Universali they are about to pray for | poses others are liable to fall into similar 
ismto he true. Will their prayers | evils, he would set up a sitn or beacon, to 


avail? 


warn others against walking in the way 
be answ 


which willlead them into the same miseries. 

Not only so, it is the dutv of every one to 
make known the words of Jesus Christ, so 
far as they have abilitv and opvortunity. It 
has heen the object of the writer to under- 
stand and illustrate, the words of Christ.— 
No one sect or order of men are referred to, 
but every one who reads, let him understand. 


But tell them, that their prayers will 
ered, and they will turn upon you 


and denounce - 
you asa her infide 
all that sort o’thing. Wanaten ane 





We 
' are requested by Br. G. P. Le 
ive notice that he Wishes all — 


tended for letters, &e. in- 





| lower part of his lez, which blel profusely. 
| His attendants now put on his clothes as 
| fast as possible, and the unhurt one dressed 
| himself, forgetting, however; in his trepida- 


| tion, to put on his shirt, and all concerned | 
| cleared out with great speed. evidently fear- | 
ful of being taken up by the neighbors, car- | 


| rving offa fence stake, which was pulled up 


| . 

| for want of time to untie the halter, and | 
leaving behind a very good shirt and a pistol | 
bullet that was picked out of the ground | 


near where the wounded man stool. On 
getting their chaise, they drove off with 
grext violence, and after driving about a 
mile, met an inoffensive neighbor of mine 
with his grandson inthe road, to whom 
they presented theit pistols with a volley of 


he tried to stop them, the thoughts of doing 
which they must have known, had their 
fright allowed them to consider, could never 





him to be directedto Canaan, Me. | If any one Shall behold his character and 


entered his head. ; 


| what will take place i» less than 24 hours.— 
If the people were in a state to reflect for 

| that length of time, all micht be well: but 
'tomv mi dthe future is full of alarm. 
Yours very truly, 
[The letter of which the above is av_ex- 
tract, wasreccived by a gentleman in New 
| York.) 


” 








eee 


The Robbery of Mr. Robie—We have 
coen a letter f-om Mr. Robie, dated at N. 
| York. in which he states that he had ascer- 
| tai ed from Cant. Comstock that there was 
a passesger inthe hoaton Monday who pas- 
| sed by the name of Dow, ard who ow their 
arrival at New-York took his valise, ard 


left the boat, and he had vot been since see. 


oaths, threatening him with instant death, if; Mr. R. went to the Police Office and made 


a statement of facts, and obtained, as he 
hoped some clue for the discovery of the 
villain, though the search for him had been 
hitherto unavailing, and he was without any 


to the 7th of 


' ed all British vessels to leave the port about | 


the French Admiral’s ship, and other vessels | 
| of the squadron, seattered in the late gale, | 

| arrived at Dover, on Friday, Nov. 9th, and | In 
yortion of the combined fleet sailed to the | Drew, Mr. William Getchell, Metchant. to Miss Mary 


entered Cowes in ignorance of the embargo | 


Convent, | 
but it failed, andthe Mivuelites were defeat- | 


1800 additional troops, including a consid- | 


| Abel F. Cole, 
William Cobb, 2, 


session of the next Congress. 

The Report was made the order of the day 

for the 24th inste- = 
— 

Sir—Hussey’s Mills P. 0. is to be known 
in future by the name of Freedom P. O.— 
The other Office in this town is called Free- 
dom South, by order of the P. M. General. 
You will please to direct your papers a¢cord- 
ingly. You will also confer a favor by no- 
ticing this alteration in your paper. 

Your obt. servant, I. B. MORSE, 

—D + 

Yes ! the whole Hog.—-The tow-boat 
Washington arrived a few days since from 
Poughkeepsie, with fifteen handred and fif- 
teen dressed Hogs—thirteen hundred and 
fifty of which weighed from 250 to 300 Ibs. 
each.—N. Y. Gazette. 

—_—_ 
Kennebec County Education Society. 

A mecting of this Society will be held at 
the old Court house, Augusta, on Wednesday 
Mhinst. Mr. R. G. Greene, Secretary of 
State; Mr. Furbish, principal of the Female 
high School, Portland, and one of the Sec- 
retaries are expected to address the society. 
The hours of meeting being appointed for 
2 and half past 6 o’clock, opportunity will be 
afforded for several discussions upon sub- 
jects interesting to instructers and other 
friends of education in the County. All 
teachers of common Schools who can make 
their arrangements to attend are specially 
invited. 

Per order of the Standing Committee. 
JOHN A. VAUGHAN, Seer’y. 
Jan, 1, 1333, 


j 


-_—<o 
APPOINTMENTS. 
| Rev. Calvin Gardner, of Lowell, Mass. will preach 


in Waterville on the first and second Sundays of the 


The Suttrein, | present month. 


MARRIED. 
Waterville, on Teesday evening | st, by W. A. 








T. danghtér of Mr. J. Crommett, of Waterville. 
In Portemonth, N. EL. Mr. Ammi R. H. Fernald, to 
Miss Almira Sullivan. 
| In Castine, Lieut. Charles Thomas, of the U. 8. 
| Army, to Miss Mary 8. daughter of Rev, Wm. Mason. 
| In Baeksport, Mr. Hiram Pike, of Bangor, to Misa 
| Sin th Ladd. 
| Ty Waltham, 25th ult. Mr. Sampson Reed, of the 
| firm of Lowe & Reed,of Borton, to Miss Catharine, 
daughter of Johu Clark. Eaq. of the foriner place. 
—_ 
DIED, 
In Dedham, Mrs. Elizabeth Doggett, aged 79, wid- 
) ow of the lve Mr. Samuel Doggett. 


In Exeter, We. widow Hannah Maxfield, aged 82. 


remaiaing in t»« Post-Office, 

Gardiner, Me. January ?’1, 1833. 
|Amelia Lord, 
George Loud, 
Hanes Learned, 
Vhomas Magrath, 

1. Noves, 

Stephen Osgood, 
Samuel Plasted, Jr. 
Miall Page, 
iloward Perkins, 
Wim. Pool, 
\George Rogers, 
John Stevens, 
William Stevens, 
Jesse W. Smith, 
Richard Shackley, 
Nathaniel Stone, 
‘Reuben M. Smiley, 
‘Ezra Sanborn, 
William Stone, 
\Jacob M. Steward, 
Kubert C. Towle, 
‘Jesse Tucker, 
Hannah Taylor, 
John Torner, 
John Taylor, 

loller Talman, 
J.C. Whityey, 2; 
\Jason Webbe r, 
E\izabeth Wiggins, 
Ambrose Weter, 
Abel Whitney, 
[Benjamin Weston, or 
Aaron We-ton, 
‘Benjamin Weston, 
|Daniel Weston, 
\Joreph Williams. 
SETH GAY, P. M. 








List 


Abraham Bedel, 
Richard Beal, 





eter Brooks, Jr, 
>. & J. Banks, 
ohn Bolton, 
Benjainin Babb, 
John Brann, 

B. Booker . 3, 


Grant Curtis, 2, 


| Benjamin Farnum, 

David Flagg, 

| Thomas Gronlow, 
Samuel Glidden, 
Alexander Gardner, 

! Thomas Houghton, 

| Rebecen Hildreth, 

ohn Eatton, 

Muses Ilawkes, 


John Jewett, 
Hiram Jewell, 
Thomas Kimball, 
| Hannah Knox, 
John Landerkio, 
Vhomes Lewis, 
Lewis Jones, 








To Dantex Nurtine, Clerk of the Gardiner 
Cotton and Woollen Manufacturing Com- 
pany: 

ye are hereln require] to call a meeting of the 

Stockholders of said Company to be holden at 
the Office of their Treasurer, Simon BRADSTREET, 

n Tres ‘ay the Eighth day of January, 1833, at two 





| 





‘el ch, PM to Wansaet the following business: 

Ist. ‘Vo choose a Moderator. 

2). ‘Vo choose Officers for the ensuing year. 

3d. To see if the said Stockholiers will make ap 
assessment on their Shares for the purpose of pa»*, 

ff their (uriner Debts, and ifso, when aps how jt shal 
he cai. 

4th. To take a view of all their concerns relative to 
said Company, and to tt ansact any other business that 
nay legally come hefore them 

SIMON BRADSTREET, 
RUFUS GAY, 
PETER GRANT, 

Gardiner, Dec 24, 1832. 

In pursuance of the foregoing warrant the Stock- 
halders of said Company are hereby notified to meee 
attime and place and for the parposes therein men- 
tioned. DANIEL NUTTING, 


Clerk of said Company, 


ors. 





Gardiver, Dec. 27, 1832. 








— 


yee, 5 £8 
oem aan 7; 


Cate 





————— 
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POETRY. 
(From the Evangelical Magazine.) 
THE CHANGE. 

By Miss J. H. Kinney, of Sheshequin, Pa. 

It was, truly, an affecting scene—An 
aged man, howed down with grief and years, 
had come to pay the last tribute of affection 
to his voungest, and best beloved child. He 
had been the father of a large and respecta- 
ble family, and had endeavored, with fear 
and trembling, to imbue their minds with 
those sound orthodox principles which should 
keep their feet from the path which tradition 
told him would lead them to the realms of 
interminable wo. Some did, indeed, in the 
season of revivals, realize his highest expec- 
tations. by giving evidence of a miraculous 
ehange of heart. But others, alas! others 
dropped quietly away, with only a meekly 
expressed hope, that the Ruler of the uni- 
verse would do with them as he saw good. 
Many were the tears of bitter, uncontrolla- 
ble anguish which the old man shed over 
these lost, but still deeply loved ones of his 
precious flock. One after another they went 
down to the place ‘‘where man must dwell 
alone,” until all, save his youngest son, (a 


promising young officer in the Naval depart- | 


ment,) had become as the clods of the val- 
ley. ‘This dutiful child, upon receiving in- 
telligence of his unhappy father’s forlorn 
situation, immediately resigned his commis- 
sion. and returned home to be a comfort and 
solace to him in his declining life. But 
scarcely had he arrived, before he was seiz- 


ed with the prevailing epidemic, and a few | 


short hours saw him on the verge of the 
grave. In hisiast moments he confessed his 
firm belief in the doctrine of universal sal- 
vation, and begged as a last favor, that one 
of that order might be permitted to officiate 
at his funeral. What could the heart of a 
parent refuse a dying child? The request 
was granted: and, for the first time in his 
life, the venerable man found himself amid 
a congregation of “that sect whichis every 
where spoken against.” 

For some time he sat apparently absorbed 
in the contemplation of his sorrows, but 
when the preacher, with that rich unstudied 
eloquence, for which the ministers of our 
order are so much, and so justly celebrated, 
dwelt upon the unchanging goodness of Je- 
hovah, and shadowed forth his strong unfail- 
ing promises, the mourner astonished every 
one, by rising, and exclaiming, in the tan- 
guage of Scripture, (while a ray of almost 
preternatural joy lit up his care-worn feat- 
ures,) “Lord, | believe; help thou mine un- 
belief !? It is unnecessary to add that he 
had become aconvert to the truths of ration- 
al Christianity. 

The first impressive prayer was o’er, the hymn’s last 
verse wus sung, 

And solemnly its dying notes along the archway rung, 

When from his desk the preacher rose, with Heaven’s 
immortal book, 

And from among its sacred leaves his holy motto took. 

The aged mourner bent over lus brave,his youthful dead, 

And on his trembling hand reclined his snow-besprink- 
led head— 

A heavy saduess dimmed his brow, his furrowed cheeks 
were wet, 

And mouratully his glances fell upon the pall of jet. 

tut yet he listened not—nor heard the words which 
would have poured 

A balm within his wounded soul, and peace and hope 
restored; 

He lictened not—for prejudice and blinding bigotry 

Had steeled his heart, und made him Be, God's 
truth but heresy. 


ITe listened not—his fancy roved ’mid scenes of happier 
yeara, 

Eve yet the grave-grass rank had grown beneath his 
motstenmg leare; 

When infant voices carolled forth a happy roundelay, 

Aut all the gloom of Care was chased by Love's 
glad smiles away. 


Bat, ah! a death-tone mingled in cach pleasant house- 
hold sound, 


Ile saw his cherished ones go forth, in sia’s dark fetters 
bound! 

He followed to their dying beds—he heard their parting 
breath— 


All—all unchanged—alas! their doom he thought was 
evdless death ! 


Oh, bitter were the tears which fell upon the coffin-lid, 

And deep the unavailing sigh bis pride would fain have 
hid, 

And heavy was the old man’s heart that all bis hopes 
were gone, 

Garneved and sealed in the pale formof his lamented 
son! 


“And tears from all shall flee away”—the mourner 
gave an ear— 

This was the first of Aeresy his pride had deigned to 
hear ; 

And though he strove to list no more, he could not help 
but cling 

With fondness to those promises, so deeply comforting. 


“The ransomed of the Lord shall come to Zion*s holy 
bill, . 

And songs of praise and shouts of joy the heavenly 
courts shall fill, - , 

And every knee shall bow to God, and very tongue 
Cenless A 

That 1, the Lord, their helper am, their strength, their 
righteousness.’’ 

O, sweeter than the welcome sound of streams in Araby, 

Was the *sull small voice’? that softly spoke his cap- 
tive spirit free ! 

And bright as those pure rays which fell round Israel's 
shepherd youth, 

Appeared salvation’s glorious plan arrayed in Gospel 
truth, 


A change was o’er the old man’s heart, a change bis 
looks bespoke, 

And the deep stream of wakened hope from his full 
bosom broke— 

His eyes were raised in thankfulness, his words were 
strong but brief, 

“Oh, Lord, I do believe thee now, help thou mine un- 


belief!" 





MISCELLANY. 
[From the Christian Messenger. } 
ANALOGY OF TRUTH-=NO. 1, 

* But,” said Philo, “do not thy opinions 
on these subjects, contradict the evidences of 
our senses, and the plainest principles of phi- 
losophy? How can itbe made to appear that 
vegetation is the cause of the solar rays, the 
refreshing rains, and the dews of heaven? 
Do not our senses contradict thy opinions in 
relation to these matters? And does not »hi- 
losophy teach a dif” , 

“Surely not,” said the old man. “ In the 
spring season, the rains and dews are gentle 
the air is soft and bland, and the solar rays 
are truly welcome. And to what cause be- 
side the vegetation that covers the earth in 
the «pring season, can these effects be attrib- 
uted: Even now, the honey-suckle that 

shadows this bower, is lifting its invigorating 
influence tothe sun. Its delightful fragrance 
| poe up with a silent power that must call 

we the light and heat in which all crea- 
tures rejoice. The roses that bloom in every 
partof this garden, the greenness that crowns 
yonder medow, the veullies in which the for- 


























CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER & EA! 
that “Faith is the gift of God.” Eph. ii, 8. | 
But to whom? Not tothe believer, but to | 
the unbeliever. And if faith be the gift of 
God to the unbeliever, the unbeliever must | 
be an object of the love of God. And of | 
this love, faith is the effect, and not the cause. | 
—Again. We are expressly assured, that 
“the goodness of God leadeth to repentance.” 
Rom. ii, 4. Repentance is here noticed as 
an effect, and not a cause of the goodness of 
God, But according to thy hypothesis, man 
must exercise faith, and of course be a be- 
liever, befure he can receive faith from God | 
as the effect of his belief. Also, that the re- | 
pentance of man leadeth to the divine good- 
ness—instead of repentance being the con- 
sequence of the extension to the ungodly of 
the goodness of God.” 

The old man continued silent, and Philo 
| felt freedom to pursue the argument. “‘It is 
| abundantly evident from the seriptnres that 
/moral vegetation is the effect of the divine 
| love manifested to sinners. And now, what 
And is not this the fact? And can the posi- | Shall we allow concerning the analogy of 
tions | have assumed be contrary, as you | truth? Pursuing this principle, we must 
suppose, to the evidence of our senses and to | conclude that the rays of divine love Boe 
the plainest principles of philosophy ? What | the dews of grace, invigorate the seeds or 
is philosophy, if it be not based on the evi- | roots of virtue, so to speak, that exist in 
dence of our senses? And do not our senses ‘| the moral soil, and cause them’’—— 
furnish ample evidence in support of my po- “No,” said the old man, ‘“‘we cannot thus 
sition, that the solar rays, the dews of heav- conclude—for if we do, the doctrine of in- 
en, and the refreshing showers are the effects | nate, total depravity must be rejected, An 
of vegetation ?” argument that proves too much, proves 

The old man paused, and Philo marvelled | nothing.” * 
exceedingly that a mind possessed of appar- | _ But,” responded Philo, ‘‘on the supposi- 
| ently much strength should be so lost in the | tion that natural vegetation is the cause of 
| mazes of error. the solar rays and the dews of heaven, it 

“But may not thy premises be false ?— remaing to be shown, how that natural veg- 
Would not an examination of tangible evi- | etation could exist without the previous exis- 
dence result in the conclusion, that the sun is | tence of seeds or roots in the carth, Why 
the cause, and vegetation the effect? Should | does not yonder earthen pot vegetate as well 
we not rather ascribe the changes of the sea- | a8 the tulip that grows in it’ Plainly be- 
sons, to the changes of station occupied by | cause the tulip rootexists in congenial soil— 
the earth in its orbit, than to any increase or and the earthen pot has no root. If man 
diminution of the solar power? Beside, as | were totally depraved by nature, he could 
the earth is ninety-five millions of miles from | neither be the recipient of faith nor prac- 
the sun, IT eannot conceive how this honey | tice good works. The roots or seeds of vir- 
suckle, the roses in this garden, the verdure | tue must necessarily exist in our moral na- 
of the fields and forests, or vegetation of any | ture, prior to the existence of moral vegeta- 
description, can exert an influence over a | tion. ‘Those sceds or roots would lie dor- 
planet—the centre of a system—whose diam- ; Mant, and perhaps become extinct, were It 
eter is probably more than four times greater | not for the rays of divine love and the 
than the combined diameters of the seven | dews of grace—in like er we the roots 
primary planets, the asteriods, and the satel- of those flowers would lie dormant, or per- 
lites embraced by that system.” | ish, were it not for the wholesome influence 

“My young friend,” responded the old | of the sun, and dews, and rains.” 
man, “beware lest any man spoil you through “Is not total depravity a doctrine of the 
philosophy, after the rudiments of the world | scriptures?” inquired the old man. 
and not after Christ. Shall philosophy be “If man be totally depraved by nature,” 
allowed to create in our minds a disbelief of | replied Philo, ‘he must be totally destitute 
the word of God? Were it not for the | of the moral sense—and of course totally 
strength of my confidence in the Christian | Unable to discern between right and wrong, 
system, I might perhaps, even in the down- good and evil. But the scriptures recognize 
hill of my life, be enticed by the researches | 10 man the existence of the moral sense, 
of vain philosophers to renounce the posi- which would not exist were man totally de- 
tions | have advanced. But, believing, as I | praved. Therefore total ogee? is nota 
sincerely do, the truth of divine revelation; | doctrine of the scriptures. Beside, the pub- 
and being assured that one truth must ever | lican acknowledged himself to be a sinner. 
be analagous to all others, | must still main- | Now if that publican had been totally de- 
tain, that vegetation is the cause of the solar | praved, he could have spoken nothing but 
rays, the refreshing showers, and the dews | falsehood. Of course, instead of being a 
of heaven. sinner, he was a saint! 

To this conclusion my mind was irresisti- ‘**But,” queried the old man, “may we not 
bly led—for Llong ago perceived that, before | allow that the publican was totally depraved 
I could embrace the vain philosophy to which | by nature, and yet avoid the ditficulty you 
you have adverted, I must either reject the mention, by allowing that he had been 
analogy of truth,or renounce my faith in rev- awakened by divine love to see his awfuland 


elation, and the plan of the divine govern- | undone condition.” 
ment therein contained. The former I could ‘In allowing the latter,’ said Philo, ‘thou 


ests are robed on the right hand and on the | 
left—each exerts its proper influence in pro- 
ducing light and heat from the sun, dew trom 
the heavens, and rain from the clouds. As 
spring advances, the power of vegetation 
will increase. ‘To this cause, the heat of 
summer must be attributed—and the same 
still increasing effect must be ascribed to the 
ripening of the harvest.” 

“A strong proof,” continued the old man, 
‘that vegetation is the cause of the effects 
noticed, may be found in the following facts: 
as autumn comes on, the flowers fade, the 
vrass withers, the leaves turn pale, and veg- 
etation in general begins to droop. And to 
what causes beside these, can the decrease 
of the power of the autumnal solar rays be 
attributed? Proceeding farther, we discover 
that during the winter season, vegetation is 
nearly if not wholly extinct. From the fore- 
going reasoning, we should naturally expect 
to be deprived of the wholsome influence of 
vegetation on the sun, during the winter. 
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is, indeed, utterly impossible that any per- 
son of a dejected mind should enjoy health. 
Life may it is true, be dragged on tor years, | 
But whoever would live to good old age, 
and vigorous withal, must be good humour- 
ed and cheerful. This however, is not at 
all times in our power—yet our temper of 
mind, as well as our actions, depends great- 
ly upon ourselves. We can either associate 
with cheerful or melancholy companions— 
mingle in the offices and amusements of life 
—or sit still, and brood over our calamities, 
as we choose. These and many sinilar 
things are certainly within our power—and 
from these the mind very commonly takes its 
complexion. : 

The variety of scenes which presents 
themselves to our senses, were certainly de- 
signed to prevent our attention from being 
too constantly fixed upon one single object. 
Nature abounds with variety, and the mind, 
unless chained down by habit, delights in 
the contemplation of new objects. Exam- 
ine them fur some time—when the mind 
begins to recoil, shift the scene. By these 
means a constant succession of new ideas 
may be kept up, till what are disagreeable 
disappear. Thus,travelling—occasional ex- 
cursions into the country—the study of any 
art or science—reading or writing on such 
subjects as deeply engage the attention, will 
expel grief sooner than the most sprightly 
amusements. We have already repeatedly 
said, that the body cannot enjoy health, un- 
less it is exercised—neither can the mind: 
indolence nourishes grief. When the mind 
has nothing else to think of but calamities, 
it is no wonder that it dwells upon them.— 
Few persons are hurt by grief, if they pur- 
sue their business or their active duties with 
attention. When therefore, misfortune hap- 
pens—instead of abstracting ourselves from 
the world, or from business, we ought to en- 
gage in it with more than ordinary attention 
—to discharge with double diligence the 
duties of our station, and to mingle with 
friends of a social and cheerful disposition. 
Innocent amusements are by no means to be 
neglected; these by leading the mind to the 
minute contemplation of agreeable objects 
help to dispel the gloom which misfortunes | 
shed over it. They cause time to seem less 
tedious, and have many other beneficial ef- 
fects. But it is to be lamented that too ma- | 
ny persons, when overwhelmed with grief | 
betake themselves to the intoxicating bowl. 
This is making the cure worse than the dis- | 
ease, and seldom fails to end in the loss of | 
fortune, character, happiness and constitu- 
tion. 
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Tue Preasures or AMuseEMENT CompPar- 
ED WITH THE PLEASURES FROM INDUSTRY IN 
our Cattincs.—How is that man deceived 
who thinks to maintain a constant tenure of 
pleasure by a continued pursuit of sports and 
recreations. The most voluptuous and loose 
verson breathing, were he but tied to follow 

is hawks and his hounds, his dice and his 
courtships, every day, would find it the 
greatest torment that could befal him; he 
would fly to the mines and the galleys for 
his recreation, and to the spade and the | 
mattock for a diversion from the misery of 
acontinual unremitted pleasure. But, on 


a 





the contrary, the providence of God has so 


action, the usefulness of which has made it 
the matter of duty and of profession, but a 








not reject, and the latter I would not re- | hast acknowledged moral vegetation to be 
nounce—for I felt that faith in the Lord Je- | the effect, and not the cause, of the love of 
sus was the only staff that could support the | God to sinners.” 

soul in the pilgrimage of earth—that it would “I cannot avoid acknowledging, this con- 
prove the only solace of the heart in the sol- | clusion,”’ answered the old man, “unless I 
emn hour of death!” yield the doctrine of total depravity.” 

66 Surely,” said Philo, ‘surely there can “But, my aged friend,” said Philo, ‘in al- 
be no contradiction between the written tes- | allowing that moral vegetation is the effect 
timony, and the record of unwritten inspira- | of divine love, thou hast virtually rejected 
tion in the philosophy of things. I freely the doctrine of innate, total depravity. I 
concede the position that one truth must ever | before inquired, why that earthen pot does 
bear some analogy to all others—and am free | not vegetate as well as the tulip it contains. 
to express my firm belief in the volume of | The reason is, simply, the pot has no root. 
inspiration, But how could thy mind have | The existence of the tulip proves, not only 
been led to the strange conclusions” —— | that it has a root, butthat the solar rays, and 

‘Call them not strange,” interrupted the | the dews and rains, have exerted their prop- 
old man, ‘they are founded on a rock.— | er influence in exciting it to action. So mor- 
Hearken and believe.” al vegetation,(namely, faith and good works) 

“ First, then,” continued he, “ faith and | proves, not only that the seeds or roots of 
good works may justly be termed moral veg- | Virtue exist in the moral soil, but that the 
etation, God hath promised goodness and | rays of divine love and the dews of grace 
merey to the believing and virtuous—but on | have incited them to fruitful action. What 
the unbelieving and wicked he hath pro- effect could be produced by the sun and 
nounced an eternal curse. It is hence evi- | rain upon barren sands and sterile rocks.” 
dent, that faith and good works in man, have “The conclusion is irresistably obvious,” 
power to call down the divine blessing, of | responded the old man. “I now see into 
Which they are justly considered the causes, | What egregious errors in philosophy and re- 
We are instructed to believe that “repent- | ligion, a single theological error has led me. 
ance toward God” must appear in our con- | | find that! placed the cause for the effect, 
duet, and that “faith in our Lord Jesus | and the effect for the cause. Henceforth I 
Christ” must be exercised by our souls, be- | will serve the Lord, in godliness and holy 
fore we can become the recipients of divine fear, not expecting thereby to obtain his fa- 
love. Herein I discover cause and effecet— | vor and secure his love, but to testify my 
and as the effect must follow the cause, so | | gratitude for the blessings with which he has 
consider the love of God to man as the effect | hitherto crowned my existence. Darkness | 
of moral vegetation, to wit: faith and good | and doubting no longer obscure the vision of 
works. Now, the analogy of truth demands | the eye of faith. And I feel that I ean say 
that we should consider natural vegetation to | as did Simeon of old, “Lord, now lettest | 
be the cause of the solar rays, the refreshing | thou thy servant depart in peace according | 
showers, and the dews of heaven. Your ob- to thy word, for mine eyes have seen thy 
Jection that this honey-suckle and those ro- | salvation.” Philadelphia. A.C. T.~ 
ses can exert no influence on the sun, being <a 
ninety-five millions of miles distant, instead THE INDULGENCE OF GRIEF, 
nt ee em sage gen getter It is not in the power of every one to pre- 
centiiaion § utely exalted, yet moral | vent the calamities of life—but it evinces 

getation in us exerts its influence on the true magnanimity to be ler the 
Almighty, and causes his love and blessin Teh fetes fle ee ee ae 
15 dene ssing | with fortitude and serenity. The indul- 

« My aged friend,” said Philo, «thy con- | She, when saifernc, merit of by many, 
clusions are warranted by thy premises—and fus ile ae “ti ait ee 
he who acknowledges the latter should not = - oF eongeytce, I the mind, — 
deny the former. For if the principle b ot —_ oa — 
oe > p pie be | Such condact is not only destruct 
conceded, namely, the analogy oF : : —s tr Mey 
y ; ly, alogy of truth—and | health, inconsistent with l 
if moral vegetation, as thou hast aptly term- | and c, ee See ee 
ed faith and good works, be the cause of the Sa aie wre a so se 
divine love, it would seem to follow, that the | . pra Ring, ay haere rehearse 
; ’ , > | of sorrow; the pomp and ostentation of affec- 
solar rays, the rains, and dews are the effects | +3 a ehick 

’ ¢ tionate grief, which speaks not so much the | 


of natural vegetation. But may th 
reg a. ay ere not reatness i . 
be an error in the premises? If it can be + oe — Var “| 


shown from ‘the law and the testimony,’ 
that the moral vegetation referred to is the 
effect of the divine love” 
‘But if that be shown,” interrupted the 
old man, “then it will follow that the divine 
love is extended to the unbelieving and the 
ungodly !”? . 

“Yes,” said Philo, “that will be an una- 
voidable inference, if, indeed, it be not the 
foundation of the argument.” 

And then,” hastily added the old man, 
“the doctrine of an eternal curse on the un- 
believing and wicked must fall to the 
ground!” 

“Undoubtedly,” responded Philo. “But 
let me refer to a few passages of the divine 
record in proof that moral vegetation, (viz 
faith and good works,) is therein set forth 


Summ 














To persevere, 
In obstinate condulement, is a curse 
Of impious stubbornness, unmanly grief. | 
It shows a will most incorrect to Heaven, 
A heart unfortified, a mind impatient ; 

An anderstanding simple and unschooled. 
Change of ideas is as necessary to health 
as change of posture. When the mind | 
dwells long upon one subject—especially if 
it be of a disagreeable and depressing nature 
it injures all the functions of the body.— 
Hence the prolonged indulgence of grief 
spoils the digestion, and destroys the appe- 
tite. The spirits become habitually de- 
pressed—the body emaciated, and the fluids 
deprived of their appropriate supply of nu- 
triment from without, are greatly vitiated. 
Thus many a constitution has been seriously 








as the effect, and not as the cause, of the 


' ; . injured by a family misfortune, or an - 
love of God. We are expressly certified : : ' mr 


currence giving rise to excessive grief. It 





eos 


_ity taught by the gospel inspires the purest | 


| portunity of becoming acquainted with its 


man may lead the continual pursuit of it 
without loathing and satiety. The same 
shop and trade that employs a man in his 
youth, employs him also in his age. Every | 
morning he rises fresh to his hammer and 
anvil; he passes the day singing; custom has 
naturalized his labor to him; his shop in his | 
element, and he cannot, with any enjoyment | 
of himself live out of it. Johnson thought | 
the happiest life, was that of a man of busi- | 


: / r | 
| ness with some literary pursuit for amuse- | 
| 


ment; and that, in general, no one could be | 
virtuous or happy, that was not completely | 
employed. ‘Be not solitary, be not idle,” | 
is the conclusion of Burton’s ‘Anatomy of 
Melancholy.” 
= 

As we do not profess to have one religion | 
for the poor, and another for the rich, what- | 
ever upon this subject applies to one class 
applies to all. It was the emphatic deserip- | 
tion given by our Saviour to prove his divine 
mission, that to the poor the Gospel was | 
reached; and by the poor it was ordained | 
in the wishom of providence, that the glad 
tidings of salvation should be first dispensed 
throughout the world. 
Before our religion, the distinctions form- 
ed by human pride vanish: in its presence, 
worldly pomp and worldly honors are amni- | 
hilated. Stript of his adventitious greatness | 
man appears as he is; whatever be his sta- 
tion the frail child of dust!—however hum- | 
ble his lot, the heir of immortality f 

While all those ideas of equality, which | 
philosohical and interested speculatists have | 
endeavored to establish, tend to inspire ha- 
tred, envy, pride, and discontent; the equal- | 


benevolence. It teaches humility to the 
rich, and contentment to the poor; and fra- 
ternizes [if I may so express myself] the hu- 
man race.—E. Hamilton. 


—~>—- 
EXPOSITOR AND REVIEW. 

Br. A. B. Grosh, of the “Magazine and 
Advocate,” at Utiea, N. Y. speaks of the 
Expositor in the following terms:— 

“Such a work cannot fail of being highly 
interesting, edifying and useful to readers of | 
every description, and particularly to those 
now in, or about to enter the ministry. As 
one evidence of the estimation in which such 
a work is held by those who have had an op- 





value, we would state that we know not a 
subscriber to the now discontinued Univer- 
salist Expositor, who has not forwarded his 
name for the Expositor and Universalist Re- 
view. Nor do we know of one who is wil- 
ling to receive any other of our periodicals 
in its place—for, in fact, it is so unlike any 
of our periodicals in its scope and plan that 
it cannot supply the place of any other—nor 
another supply its place. 

It has commonly been supposed by our 
lay brethren that the work would be of a 
very learned cast, filled with Greek and He- 
brew words, so as to be unintelligible to 
common readers. But this is a mistake.— 
The editors recommend to correspondents 


ordered the course of things, that there is no | ~~ 





that criticisms ‘be expreseed in a manner as 
familiar and popular as the subject will ad- 
mit. An ostentatious display of learning 
should be wholly avoided, and even quota- 





tions from other tongues, where they are not 
absolutely necessary for illustration.’ ” 


Ey 
Conversion oF THE WorLD.—It is stg. 
ted in the ‘Philadelphian,’ that Monday the 
7th day of January is appointed to be ob. 
served by all the orthodox charches jp, 
Christendom, as a day of special fasting and 
prayer ‘‘for the conversion of THE WORLD 
to Gov.” “Itis anticipated,” says the Doc- 
tor, ‘that this will be a more general concern 
in fasting and prayer than was ever before 
known in the christian church.” All the or- 
thodox then areabout to pray for the conver- 
sion of the world. And if we tell them their 
prayers will be answered, they are an ry.—~ 
f we say the world will be saved—the 
very thing they are all praying for—they wil} 
call us emissaries of Satan. is this consist- 
ent?— Trumpet. 





To Daniev Nurtine, Clerk of the Gardiner 
Cotton and Woollen Manufacturing Com- 


Pod 2 . ‘ 
OU are hereby required to call a meeting of the 
Yy Stockholders of said Company to be ho'den ar 
the Office of their Treasurer, Simon BRADSTREET 
on Tnesday the Eighth day of Janoary, 1833, at two 
o’clock, P. M. to transact the following business; 

Jat. ‘To choose a Moderator. 

2d. ‘lo choose Officers for the ensuing year. 

3d. To see if the said Stockholders will make ap 
assessment on their Shares for the purpose of paying 
oft their former Debts, and if a0, when and how it shal} 
be paid. 

4th. To take a view of all their concerns refative te 
said Company, and to transact any other business that 
may legally come before them. 

SIMON BRADSTREET, 
RUFUS GAY, 
PETER GRANT, 

Gardiner, Dec. 24, 1832. 

In pursuance of the foregoing warrant the Stock- 
holders of said Company are hereby notified to meer 
attime and plhice and for the purposes therein men- 
tiowed. DANIEL NUTTING, 

Clerk of said Company. 

Gardiuer. Dec. 27, 1832 
Hats, Caps, Furs, and Um- 

brellas!! 
LL MACOMBER 

H*: just received from Bostow, a prime assore< 

mentof Caps, Furs, Umbrellas, &e. whieh with 
his furmer stuck, makes as good an astortment ax cap 
be found on the Keanebec river, and comprises the 
following articles, \iz.—Gentlemen’s BEAVER and 
IMITATION BEAVER HATS,—SATTIN 
HATS, first quality, — Common and low priced Hats 
of every description tor Gentlemen, Youth and Chil. 
dren,—-Black and Drab FELT HA'IS,-—Round 
Crowned do.—A good assortment of FUR SEAL 


Directors. 








| CAPS — HAIR SEAL do.—CLOTH do.—NU- 


TRA do a prime article. —Men's and Boy’s GLAZ. 
ED do. with Sur bands,—Children.s FANCY Caps, 
LINEN do.—INDIA RUBBER do.—Silk and 
Gingham UMBRELLAS, various qualities, —FUR 
SEAL COLLARS,—NUTKA do.—FU GLOVES, 
various qualities, —FUR TRIM MINGS,—SIBE- 
RIAN CAPES, avich article,—Deer Skin MIT- 
TENS—Paient Lether Car FROSTS,—-banp 
Boxes, &c. &e. Also, a few dozens OIL SOAP, 
an excellent article for removing grease from clothes. 

All the above articles will be sold at the lowest 
prices for cash or goud credit. 


October 24, 1832 


REMOVAL. 
AMUEL CROWELL has removed to rooms 
in Clay’s Buildings over Frankly Bank, where he 
intends cazrying on the TATLOKING BUSINESs in 
all its branches ; and hopes by punctuality, and the 
strictest personal attention to business to merit and 
obtain a liberal share of patronage. 
N. B. CUIFING done at short notice, and on 
reasonable terms. 


Gardiner, Nov. 1, 1832. 44 


NEW COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
Dp -ad published and for sale hy WM. PALMER, 

The CHOIR, or Unron Cotnrcrion of Church 
Music, consisting of a great variety of Psalm and liymo 
tunes, Anthems, &e. Original and Selected; inelucing 
many beautiful subjects from the works of Haydn, 
Mozart, Cherubini, Nauman, Marcello, Mehul, 
Himme}), Winer, Weber, Rossini and other eminent 
composers—harmonized and arranged expressly for the 
work. By LoweLtt Mason, Editor of the Handel 
and Haydn Collection of Church Masie. 

Gardiner, Dec. 12, 1832. 


CABINET FURNITURE, 


Chairs, Tables, &c. 
.& E.S. BYRAM respectfully inform the citi- 
zens of Gardiner and vicinity that they have 














| taken the Shop near the Grist-Mill lately oceupied by 


Holmes & Robbins, where they offer for sale an as- 
sortment of CABINET FURNITURE, Chairs, 
Tables, §e. cheap for cash, country produce or ap- 
proved credit such as—BUREAUS, COMMON 
DINING CHAIRS, PATENT SEAT hOCK- 
ING do. COMMON ROCKING do WASH 
STANDS, BEDSTEADS and TABLES of 
various kinds, CRADLES, CRIBS, &c. §¢. 
Gardiner Nov. 13. 1832. ewtf 45. 


Paper- Wilt for Sate. 

= Subseriber wishing to close up his business of- 
fers for Sale his interest in the Paper-Mill ip 

Gardiner, being ene third of the Buildings, Machine- 

ry, Stock and Utensils. Terms reasonable. 

M. SPRINGER, Jr. 

Gardiner, September 7, 1832. of 


Votice to Brickmakers. 
4) by subscriber is manufacturing several thousand 
dollars’ worth of Fisk & HinkLey's Imrrov~- 
ED Brick MACHINES, to put im operation the present 
season—which may be purchased of the subseriber at 





| Eustis’s Hotel in Hallowell, Whittier’s in Portland, 


Brown’s in Augusta, or at his house in East Livermore, 

and delivered at either of those places, on short notice. 
Said Machives are sold on liberal terms, and war- 

ranted to answer the purpose for which they were i- 

tended. JOB HASKELL 
June £2, 1832. 29—tf 


VEW WACHINE SHOP. 
H OLMES & ROBBINS respectfully give notice 
to the public, that they have taken the shop 
formerly vecupied by Carvin Wise, next door 
above the factory; where they manufacture all hinds of 
machinery at short notice. r 

They feel confident that by strict attention to thei 
business, they can give complete satisfaction to their 
employers. 

Screws of cast or wrought Tron, patterns % 
ings—Presses of any description, and y. 
any kind constructed in a thorough and workmanlike 
maoner,.and on the most reasonable terms. 

FUR CAPES! , 
BEAUTIFUL article, of various colours, just 
received and for sale by L. L. MACOMBER. 

Gardiner. Dec. 24, 1832. 


House and Shop for Sale. 
me Subscriber wishes to sell the House and Shops 
together with the lot en which the building stands, 
now occupied by him. The property is centrally st 
uated in the principal street of the Village and is t0° 
well known to require « more particular description? - 
For terms apply to the subscriber on the premises: 

FRANCIS HUTCHINSON. 
Gardiner, Dec. 19, 1832. 


Christmas and New Y ear’s Presents for 1833- 
'HXHE Token and Atlantic Souvenir, Peer 
London Comic Offering, and Juvenile For- 
get-me-not. For sale by WM. PALMER 
Gardiner, Dec. §, 1882. 




















— 


; a 


Almanacs for 1832. . 
OR sale by WM. PALMER, Robinson’s, ber 3 
as’, Anti-Masonic and Comic Alman 
1833, by the gross dozen or single. 
Gardiner, Dec. 4, 1832. 

same et 

WANTED, a Girl to do the work in a family-— 
Inquire at this Office. 
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